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they’re easy-to-use... 


economical... educationally excellent! 


Here’s a sure way to improve your whole audio-visual 


program: Add these outstanding slidefilms produced by 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. Each series is richly 


packed with authentic facts ... all interestingly and memo- 


rably presented. Each is based on advanced educational prin- 


ciples. Each is a superb teaching tool. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Slidefilms are the product of 


18 years’ experience in making famous EBFilms for the class- 


room. All the study, research and technical skill that have 


made EBFilms the leaders among classroom motion pictures 


have gone into the preparation of these carefully selected 


slidefilms. Write for full details on our free 10-day approval 


plan ...and see for yourself how valuable EB Slidefilms are 


both as independent teaching projects and as effective review 
work with EBFilms. 


EB SLIDEFILMS COME IN 
ATTRACTIVE, CONVENIENT CONTAINERS 


Each EB Slidefilm Series is packed 
in a book-type container legibly 
labelled for filing. Resume of the 
content of each slidefilm is on the 
inside cover, and spare holes are 
provided for additional slidefilms 
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THE HUMAN BODY-—This unique 
Slidefilm Series is based on 
widely used EBFilms covering the 
same fields and utilizes the ex- 
ceptional advantages of the slide- 


film technique to teach these sub 
jects: The Heart and Circula 
tion; Digestion of Foods; I : 


and Nutrition; The Eyes and 
Their Care; The Teeth; Care of 
the Feet; Body Defenses against 
Disease; Reproduction among 


Mammals. 





ANIMAL FRIENDS—Charming 
and instructive presentations of 
familiar animals . . . universally 


popular as EBFilms now 
available in this EB Slidefilm Se- 
ries, 8 separate Slidefilms: The 
Horse; Gray Squirrel; Three Lit- 
le Kut Shep—The Farm Dog; 
Black Bear Twins; Elephants; 
Goats; Common Animals of the 
u 












USING NUMBERS—A completely new approach to the 
teaching of arithmetic. Introduces the use of and creates 
an understanding of numbers in a way that makes learn- 
ing fun. Series includes the following individual slide- 
films: Counting to 5; Counting to 10; Reading Numbers 
to 10; Writing Numbers to 10; Counting by 10’s to 30; 
Counting by 10’s to 50; Counting by 10's to 80; Counting 
by 10's to 100; Counting from 10 to 15; Counting from 
15 to 20; Counting from 20 to 40; Counting from 40 to 
100; Reading Numbers to 50; Reading Numbers to 100; 
Working with Numbers to 100; Writing Numbers to 100. 
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The ranches supply nearly a third of the Nation's 
eet cattle 





REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE U. S$.— Geography of 
the United States presented interestingly and understand- 
ably in easy-to-use slidefilms. Also ideal for use in the 
study of American history, economics, problems of de- 
mocracy, agriculture, English and social studies. Series in- 
cludes: The Northeastern States; The Southeastern States; 
The Middle States; The Southwestern States; The North- 
western States; The Far Western States. 





CHILDREN OF MANY LANDS — Each of these eight EB 
Slidefilms presents the daily lives of interesting children 

. dramatically and authentically. The whole series suc- 
cessfully promotes the same broad understanding achieved 
in the 16mm. sound motion pictures from which they 
were so skillfully adapted. Series includes: Mexican Chil- 
dren; Colonial Children; French-Canadian Children; 
Eskimo Children; Navajo Children; Children of Hol- 
land; Children of Switzerland; Children of China. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE * 


CHICAGO 6 


ILLINOIS 
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The name ‘“'AMPRO” on any projector is your assurance of efficient 
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operation .. . simplified, convenient controls . . . rugged construc- 
tion and long, satisfactory service. 

Proof of this is in the remarkable performance record estab- 
lished by Ampro projectors during the past two decades in leading 
school systems, universities, top industrial concerns, churches, many 
branches of government service and in private homes all over the 
world. 

The Ampro organization has the production and engineering 
facilities plus the practical experience to make some of the world’s 
finest precision projectors. Before deciding on any projector—for 
any purpose—be sure to find out what Ampro has to offer you. 
THE AMPRO CORPORATION ~- 2835 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 18, II! 


In Canada: Telephoto Industries Limited, 1195 Bay Street, Toronto 
A General Precision Equipment Corpcration Subsidiary 
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PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT 


Send for Circular 




















. on Ampro models in which you 
are interested. Also send 0c for 
16-page booklet, ‘'The Amazing Story 
of Sound Motion Pictures." 


See Our Display in 
Booths G11 - G13 - GI5 
at the 
American Association of 
School Administrators Convention 
Atlantic City—Feb. 21-26 


Amprostide Dual i 
Projector Purpose Projector | 
ip Wy del ““30- a” ’ % : Modei 30-D j 


* Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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A NEW COLOR SERIES 


SIMMEL-MESERVEY, INC. is proud to 
announce the first post-war series of educational 
films to be made in France. Photographed by 
Eugéne and Frédérick Croizat of Paris, with 
cooperation by the French Government . . . the 
series will include pictures on many phases of 
present-day and historical France. Narration is in 
English with French narration contemplated. 
Despite post-war travel difficulties the Messrs. 
Croizat with specially trained crews completed 
over 30,000 feet of color material for this series. 
First to be released are: 


PARIS —CITY OF ART... first 
color interiors of the Louvre, 
with its famous paintings and 
sculptures...with views of 
Montmartre artists at work; 
representative buildings, and 
architecture such as Sacre 
Coeur, Notre Dame, the Pan- 
theon, Saint Peter's Garden, 
the Petit Palais, etc. Eleven 
minutes, sound, color or black 
and white. 





sOURNEY TO PROVENCE ... His- 
torical and modern highlights 
of this ancient region of South- 
ern France. The film includes 
the annual religious pilgrim- 
age scenes showing local 
gypsies and their “saint pro- 
tectors’...the little-known 
cowboys of Provence, walled 
cities and ancient monuments. 
Eleven minutes, sound, color 
or black and white. 


321 SOUTH BEVERLY DRIVE + BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
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Al Reader Writes 


ROM time to time I:DUCATIONAL SCREEN readers 
F prove their interest in the magazine by writing in 
approval or, as in this case, in honest indignation 
We feel the point of view expressed in the following 
letter so significant that we sought and gained per 
mission to publish it.—The Editor 


Eniror, EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


It will come as no surprise to you to learn that some of us 
engaged in the production of instructional films were aggrieved 
by much of what was said—and unsaid—in your December 
symposium on “The Correlation of Films with Textbooks.” 
[ found myself wishing it were all taking place in an open 
forum so that I might offer a few heated words in rebuttal 
and ask a few sharp-edged questions. 

My purpose in writing, however, is not to quarrel with any 
particular statements nor to defend the policies of my company, 
but to “view with alarm” certain basic themes which seem 
to run through the various articles. 

First, there is the heavily-plugged theme that films must be 
supervised by authors of textbaoks. Most people working in 
the field of visual education will agree with that statement as 
far as it goes—but don’t we also agree that it doesn’t go far 
enough? Haven’t we pretty well agreed that it’s one thing 
to write a book—another thing to teach a class—and another 
thing to produce a good motion picture or filmstrip? By all 
means let’s enlist the services of the “subject matter specialist” 
and the classroom teacher. Each has his own knowledge and 
experience to contribute. But let’s also employ the services of 
—and recognize the vital role of—the professional filmmaker. A 
quick check into “Movies That Teach” reveals that our mutual 
friend says there: “educational groups and professional motion 
picture producers should work together to make films which 
conform to educational needs and standards.” 


Another quotation from the same source will introduce my 
second point of issue; “Films should be produced as basic 
teaching materials, not as supplementary aid . films should 
be produced to spearhead new curriculum developments, not 
simply to support or reinforce a status quo.” There is no ques 
tion but that films can serve well, as your authors point out, 
in giving depth and breadth and impact to the lessons of the 
textbook. It is quite understandable that such should be the 
sole concern of the publishers in entering the field. However, 
it is alarming that (with the exception of Eric Bender), none 
of the writers seems to be aware of the infinitely richer field 
of opportunity. 

Finally, I close the appropriately seasonal cover on the sym- 
posium feeling that someone is attempting to do my thinking 
for me—that is, if I were a teacher. Did the various writers 
really mean (as I sense) that textbook authors will tell me 
what pictures I should show and what pictures I should not 
show, because I am not capable of making such decisions my 
self? Did they say that [ must not present a point of view 
slightly different from that taken by the textbook author; 
that my pupils must be shielded against knowing that recog 
nized authorities often disagree, that this world is one of con 
flicting ideas and ideals? Did they they mean that “correlation 
with the textbook” is the only key to “integration with the 
curriculum” ? 

For years now, Coronet has been working in close coordi 
nation with practicing educators, authors of textbooks, and 
(even!) publishers of textbooks. We have never felt that 
they imposed upon us—or attempted to impose upon us 
any of the restrictive concepts named above. 

RICHARD P. CREYKE 
Coronet Instructional Films 
Glenview, Illinois 
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A Clear Mental Image 


Begins with 
A Sharp, Brilliant 





You are assured of large, sharp, brilliant 
screen images that convey visual impres- 
sions of utmost clarity when you use the 
model LRM Balopticon.* Serving a dual 
purpose, it projects both conventional slides 
and opaque objects, including printed illus- 
trations and text, photographs, and geo- 
logical or botanical specimens. 

Even when projected under illumination 
adequate for notetaking, screen images 
remain clear and brilliant. This is made 
possible by the LRM Balopticon’s two fine- 


quality optical systems which yield flatness 
of field, critical definition, and high light 
transmission. 

Balanced illumination permits switching 
from opaque to slide projection without a 


distracting change in screen brilliance. . 


Slides and opaque materials are protected 
from heat damage by a built-in blower 
cooling system. Details available in catalog 
E-11. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 688-N 
St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 

*Trademark registered U.S. Pat. Off. 


BAUSCH 6&6 LOMB 














OPTICAL COMPANY WV ROCHESTER 2,N.Y. 
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AASA Annual Convention 


NE of the major educational events of the year, 

the Annual Convention of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, will be held at 
Atlantic City February 21-26. Some 40 other allied 
educational groups also will hold meetings at the 
same time. 


Speakers for the AASA convention program in- 
clude General Omar Nelson Bradley; Pearl Buck; 
Dr. Lyman Bryson, of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System; Miss Eva Carmichael, exchange teacher 
from England, now teaching in Anderson, South 
Carolina; Dr. D. J. Rose, president of the National 
Council of State School Boards Associations ; James 
Lee Ellenwood, secretary to New York State Execu- 
tive Committee of the YMCA; Oscar R. Ewing, 
Federal Security Administrator; Erwin D. Canham, 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor; Dr. Gerald 
Wendt, editorial director of Science Illustrated and 
former editor of Time; Congressman Walter Judd 
of Minnesota; T. V. Smith of the University of 
Chicago; and H. Roe Bartle, chief executive, Kansas 
City Area Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 

The AASA convention will feature a nationwide 
school building exhibit and a commercial exhibit of 
instructional supplies and school equipment, includ- 
ing everything from lead pencils and textbooks to 
school buses. 


Tentative Program for DAVI 
Atlantic City Conference 


HE Atlantic City conference of the Department 

of Audio-Visual Instruction of the National 
Education Association, to be held February 22, 23, 
and 24, features an emphasis upon the implications 
of recent developments in several different fields of 
education for those concerned primarily with audio- 
visual instruction. Details of the Atlantic City con- 
ference were drawn up by a planning committee at 
a meeting at the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City, in late December. The 
committee consisted of Floyde E. Brooker, U. S. 
Office of Education; Grace Fisher Ramsay, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History; Louis Goodman, 
College of the City of New York; W. H. Durr, Vir- 
ginia State Department of Education; A. W. Van- 
derMeer, Pennsylvania State College; Vernon 
Dameron, Department of Audio-Visual Instruction; 
and James W. Brown, Syracuse University, chair- 
man. 

Meetings will be held in the Atlantic City Audito- 
rium, Atlantic City, and special rooms are being set 
aside for the purpose. 

Following is a tentative program for the DAVI 
conference : 

Monday, February 23, 9:30-12:00—“Informal Get- 
Together” 

Atlantic City Auditorium, registration, refreshments, 

contact your old friénds. 

Monday, February 23, 12:15-2:00—DAVI Luncheon 


Introduction of Executive Committee members: 
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announcements by DAVI President, Stephen M. 
Corey; announcements by DAVI Executive Secre- 
tary, Vernon Dameron; demonstration of radio and 
television developments, with discussions, to be 
arranged by Louis Goodman, Supervisor, Audio- 
Visual Center, College of the City of New York, 
with displays of technical equipment by cooperating 
manufacturers. 

Monday, February 23, 2:30-3:45—“Recent Trends in 

Teacher Education” 

Presentation of recent developments in the field of 
teacher education to be presented by nationally-known 
speaker ; followed by panel discussion of implications 
of such trends for audio-visual instruction by audio- 
visual specialists ; discussion from the floor. Chair- 
man: A. \W. VanderMeer, College of Education, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsyl 
vania. 

Monday, February 23, 3:45-5 :00-—* Production” 
Presentation of the problem of the producer (by a 
person selected by a committee from the industry ) 
as they are related to the purchaser and eventual 
user; presentation of visual materials representing 
crucial elements of the topic; response to the prob 
lem by educators representing school, school system, 
business, and university and college users of audio- 
visual instructional materials ; floor discussion. Chair- 
man: Floyde E. Brooker, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

Tuesday, February 24, 9:30-12 :30 
Presentation by two nationally-known speakers of 
(1) the application of mass media for communica- 
tion to problems of education and world peace, (2) 
recent trends in curriculum revision and_ school 
administration practices; followed by panel dis- 
cussion of the topic, “Modern Tools for Modern 
Teaching,” stressing implications for audio-visual 
instruction of the trends described by previous speak- 
ers. Visual presentation of a well-planned audio- 
visual program in action in a city school system to 
follow to express in concrete terms the principles 
developed by the panel. Chairman: Stephen M. 
Corey, Department of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Tuesday, February 24, 2 :30-3 :-45—‘Research” 
Round-up of research related to audio-visual instruc 
tion currently under way in this country ; descriptions 
of research activities by several persons now engaged 
in them; brief indication of research gaps; floor dis- 
cussion. Chairman: James W. Brown, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Tuesday, February 24, 3:45-5:00—‘“Problems of the 

\udio-Visual Director” 

Presentation by speaker on significant problems of 
audio-visual directors, based on his experience and 
the experience of others in the field; panel discussion 
of related problems, with indications of possible 
means of solving problems considered; floor discus- 
sion. Chairman: Mrs. Grace Fisher Ramsey, Curator 
of Educational Relations, American Museum of 
Natural Histéry, New York City. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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KAM 


A lighter weight, ALL-PURPOSE 
16 mm projector for more 
effective teaching 


@® CLASSROOM or AUDITORIUM. The 
easy portability and brilliant, sparkling perform- 
ance of the RCA “400” make it the ideal projec- 
tor for use in classroom or small auditorium. 
This sturdily constructed projector means extra 


years of dependable service. 





EASIEST 


SOUND PROJECTOR 
TO THREAD 


@SOUND or SILENT. The precision sound 
scanning and speaker systems reproduce music 
and voices with the realism of natural sound. 
You change from sound to silent operation by 
merely turning a knob. 


@ BLACK-AND-WHITE or FULL-COLOR 
PICTURES. The straight-line optical-axis sys- 
tem, coated lens, 750- or 1000-watt lamp combine 
to show all films at their best in brilliance, con- 


trast and definition. 





SEE IT...HEAR IT... with your own films. For illustrated brochure and 


Follow the guide lines embossed on name of nearest dealer, write: Educational Sales 
side of projector for path of the films. pan : 2 
“Cushion Action” sprocket shoes, Department, 28-B RCA, Camden, N. J. 


large 16-tooth sprockets, swing-out 


picture gate—make the RCA “400” FIRST IN SOUND... FINEST IN PROJECTION 


the easiest of all projectors to thread. 












MICROPHONE OR 
RECORD PLAYER 
FACILITY 


THEATRICAL FRAMING FINGER-TIP TILT CONTROL 





You can make comments or play mu- 


sic while running silent films. Provides Framing adjustments do not disturb Just turn the tilt control to lower or 
a‘“‘PA” system for pre-show announce- picture or optical alignment. You give raise the projector. It’s quick, accu- 
ments or musical entertainment. professional quality showings. rate and effortless. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, NM. J. 
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As Viewed From Here 
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Paul C. Reed 
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Maybe there should be a “‘fair play” code! 


Preview Practice Is Changing 


@ Previewing and evaluating visual materials troubles a lot of 
people. It troubles the producers, for what should they do about 
the ever-increasing requests for previews—not only from potential 
purchasers, but the merely curious as well? It troubles teachers 
and administrators, for they have the very real problem of selecting 
the best materials to use—and they want the best. It troubles editors 
and others who have the responsibility for telling you about the 
materials. 

EDUCATIONAL SCREEN does not take this responsibility lightly. 
We bring you announcements and descriptions of new materials. 
We publish regularly the “Teacher-Committee Evaluation of New 
Films”—a department ably edited by L. C. Larson and his staff 
of Indiana University. Significant new materials are featured in 
articles and illustrated reviews. And special articles, such as the one 
in this issue by Dr. Hoban, report current practice, stimulate think- 
ing, and reflect trends. But there are still troubles. 

Even the best of appraisals and evaluations, when made by 
others, can be only guides to selection. This was generally conceded 
as a fact at a recent conference of directors and co-ordinators of 
audio-visual programs in New York State. Evaluation of materials 
for selection and acquisition must be based upon first-hand preview 
experience. It is further being realized that such previews cannot 
be conducted successfully in an ivory tower. Current best practice 
calls for previews close to the point of eventual use. Teacher and 
pupil judgment are being given most weight. 

If this is a trend, and we believe it is, it will not lessen the 
troubles of producers. Teacher-pupil evaluations will be more time 
consuming and will increase the wear and tear on preview prints. 
It will increase the cost of doing business and the eventual cost of 
the materials. This imposes still greater responsibilities for “play- 
ing fair” on those who request materials for preview. 

Maybe there should be a “fair play” code! Preview requests 
should not be made unless definite previewing procedures have 
been worked out in advance. Requests should not be filled unless 
there is honest intent to purchase, or unless the previewers have 
both a responsibility and a way to guide others through their evalua- 
tion. Assurance should be given of extra-careful handling of ma- 
terials. Evaluation results and decisions based upon previews 
should be communicated directly and promptly to producers. Such 
considerations could be the basis for better understandings. 

Would it not be to the advantage of producers and users alike 
for them to develop together a statement of policy and standards of 
practice that all could agree upon? 
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Teaching Films, Inc. 


“Rhythm Is Everywhere” 


UPPOSE we come at film evaluation in an oper 

ational way. To be specific, let us start with the 

arrival of a preview print of the new film Riyt/iam 
Is Everywhere, produced by Teaching Films, Inc. The 
problem is whether the film should be purchased fot 
use in schools, and, if so, in what quantity. 

Bear in mind that we are not attempting to isolate 
any particular technique in the film to determine its 
effectiveness, nor are we attempting to determine wheth 
er motion pictures are an educationally effective form 
of communication. These are problems for research 
and experimentation. The question is whether this spe- 
cific film should be made available to teachers as one 
of the many experiences that teachers arrange for their 
pupils. 


The Print Arrives 

The preview print of Rhythm Is Everywhere arrived 
at the Administration Building of the Philadelphia Pub 
lic Schools in the morning mail. It had been requested 
from the producer on the basis of a laudatory review 
appearing recently in one of the magazines devoted to 
audio-visual materials. At this point, the question may 
arise as to why the film was not purchased on the basis 
of the review alone. There are two reasons why not 
First, the reviewer was not known to us either person 
ally or through reputation. Second, we make it a prac 
tice to bring representatives of our instructional divi 
sions into decisions involving the purchase and use of 
instructional materials. This insures the selection of 
materials consistent with curriculum developments and 
objectives. It also insures the integration of these ma 
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Film Evaluation 


in Practice 


By CHARLES F. HOBAN, Jr. 

Associate Professor of Audio-Visual Services, 
School of Library Training and Service, 
Florida State University 


terials into the curriculum through the normal activ- 
ities of our instructional supervisors. When instruc- 
tional personnel are given a decisive voice in the selec- 
tion of instructional materials, they assume responsibil- 
ity for the wide and effective use of these materials in 
the curriculum. 

On the day the film arrived, we made it a point to 
have lunch with our director of music. In the course 
of the conversation, we mentioned that a new film on 
rhythm had just arrived, and would he like to see it? 
Sure he would, how about right after lunch? And 
would we mind if he brought some other members of 
his staff along and some teachers who were working 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


We asked Dr. Hoban what they were doing about 
evaluation in Philadelphia. This article was his reply. 


In the letter which accompanied it, he wrote, “The 
evaluation process described is an account of what 
actually happened here in previewing “Rhythm Is 
Everywhere.” I have presented the material in nar- 
rative-descriptive form to convey the sense of actuality 
in the process. It is something we do right along, 
and we do it in connection with a lot of other things 
going on at the same time in the school system. That 
is, we don’t evaluate in a vacuum. We keep the 
process flexible and informal, varying the technique 
(but not the principles) in the light of various cir- 
cumstances.” 


Then he left for Florida! We wish him well in the 
challenge of his new position. 
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on the music curriculum? We'd be delighted to have 
them. 


The Previewers React 


The preview was set for 1:30 in the preview room, 
which doubled for an office and a sound studio. The 
showing was attended by mixed reactions. The super- 
visors and teachers close to actual teaching situations 
in the primary grades were highly enthusiastic; those 
who worked on the high school level seemed to be more 
coldly critical. 

“It was too slow moving,” said one of the high 
school people. “And they certainly could have been 
more imaginative and more dramatic in their choice of 
scenes and sequences. I don’t think the children will 
get much out of it. They should have put a lot more 
into the film. It doesn’t teach anything! If the decision 
were up to me, I wouldn’t waste money buying the 
film.” 

The elementary teachers and supervisors were not 
put off by the criticism of their higher minded col- 
leagues. “The children in the primary grades will be 
crazy about it,” they said. “It has a single, simple pur- 
pose; to make children aware of the rhythm that is all 
around them. Everything in the film adds up to this 
purpose. The youngster in the film looks and acts like 
any youngster his age. Our children can easily iden- 
tify with him. As he becomes aware of the rhythms in 
the film and keeps time with them, the children will be- 
come aware of these same rhythms and mentally keep 
time with them. Most of the rhythms shown in the film 
are familiar to the children in our commun'ty, only 
they aren’t alert to these rhythms. We think the choice 
of situations is very well suited to younger children. 
High school teachers aren’t close to little children. They 
get boys and girls in high school after we have taught 
them the foundations of rhythm and other music under- 
standings and skills. We must teach these understand- 
ings and skills and we must teach them fresh to young 
children. This film will definitely make children aware 
of rhythms right around them, and will help to build a 
good foundation in this basic music understanding and 
skill. Furthermore, we think it is paced just right for 
young children. Sure, the pace is too slow if you lock 
at the film as an adult, or if you think of it in terms of 
the way high school pupils would respond. But if you 
look at it through children’s eyes, its pace is just right. 

“And as far as not teaching anything, it teaches one 
of the hardest things we try to teach young children— 
an awareness of rhythm and a rhythmic response to it.” 


3s 


Give and Take 


It was good-natured give and take among the 
teachers and music supervisors, with the usual ribbing 
that goes on between elementary and high school people. 
There was discussion of learning by imitation, how 
films are a natural and effective means of promoting 
such learning, and how so few educational films have 
been produced which employ this principle effectively 
and imaginatively, There was more talk of identifica- 
tion with characters in a film, about the learning values 
of new things in old and familiar settings, about basic 
music understandings, about awareness as an educa- 
tional objective. about pacing in films, and about the 
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differences in responses and learning levels between 
younger and older children. They didn’t use these 
words in the discussion, but they used the concepts and 
they understood them in the context of their employ- 
ment in this educational motion picture and its applica- 
tion to teaching rhythm to young children. 


A Diplomatic Suggestion 


As the discussion moved forward, it became apparent 
that the disagreement among members of the preview 
panel, in their evaluation of the film, was disagreement 
between those who were close to the children for whom 
the film was intended, and those whose teaching ex- 
perience was somewhat remote from these children. 
Both groups were competent in the special field of 
music instruction. 

After a while. the music director, a born diplomat 
and an accomplished music educator and director, 
stepped into the discussion. “Why not,” he suggested, 
“take the film out to a school and try it out in the first 
several grades? Watch how the children react, and 
ask the teachers to report its values as they are able 
to observe them under typical conditions.” 


The Pupils React 


Arrangements were made for such a tryout two 
days later. One of the teachers working on the revision 
of the music curriculum in the elementary schools took 
over this next phase of evaluation. It would have been 
better, perhaps, if the film were shown in classrooms 
under the direction of teachers who were, at the time, 
busy with rhythm experiences, but, because of the short 
time available, the film was shown in the auditorium 
to youngsters from the first through fourth grade. For 
many of the first-graders, it was the first movie they 
had ever seen. For all the first-graders, it was their first 
time in the school auditorium. 

Our teacher explained to the children that she was 
going to show them a new movie on rhythm and that 
she would like to have them tell their own teachers 
later how they liked it. The shades were drawn and the 
film went on the screen. 

They Get Rhythm 

When the showing was completed, the teacher asked 
the assembled pupils if they would like to have her play 
some music as they walked out of the auditorium. Of 
course they would. This was carefully planned, to be 
sure, but to the children it was just a nice teacher who 
would play some music on the piano. 

As the stirring notes of a march rose from the piano, 
the first-graders swung into line. They swayed in time 
with the march. Arms swinging, they tramped out of 
the auditorium in crisp cadence. They had never been 
in the auditorium before and they had never marched 
as a class to music. The other classes followed with 
the same swing and the same cadence. As they marched 
out, the projectionist looked at the teacher and said, 
“T guess you have the answer already.” So she did. 

One of the unanticipated responses came from a 
teacher. “You know,” she confided, “I have never been 
able to get up courage enough to introduce rhythm 
work with my children. I’ve seen how it’s done, and I 
feel that I can do it. I’m going right out of here and 
start.” 
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Rhythm Is Everywhere 
Here is what the classroom teachers told us a few 
days later. “The children understood the application 
of what they saw in the film—they began watching and 
Excellent film 
outgrowths rather 


listening for street activities 
particularly from the standpoint of 
than mere immediate enjoyment . The film gave a 
wealth of material for future work and was especially 
helpful in the suggestions it gave to the child less rhyth- 
mically inclined 
—please send more of this type . . 


Points in film well emphasized 
. A decided stimulus 
to creative work... 

The first and second grades told their teachers things 


like this, “I liked it because it really happened... I 
loved it . . . It shows that music never stops . . . That 
little boy knows things .. . | liked it when he kept 
time with his head when he was skipping .. . I 


liked the cow chewing... 
. the horse trotting 
sticks right!” 
From the third and fourth-graders: 
with Tommy 
things he did 


the man snipping the hedge 
... They didn’t hold the drum 


“T kept time 
I wanted to keep time with all the 
.. I think I could keep time with that 
windmill . . . It helped me to know more about keeping 
time.” 
A little fourth-grade girl wrote this note to her 
teacher: “I liked the picture very much because I take 
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piano lessons and I know about rhythm. It was nice 
to see how there is rhythm everywhere, the chewing 
of a cow, the windmill, and many others. I thought it 
was wondertul, and thanks for showing it.” 


Proven Value 


On the basis of the immediate behavior of the pupils 
in marching out of the auditorium in cadence with 
music, on the behaviors teachers observed in the class- 
rooms in the days following the film showing, on the 
children’s own reports of how they felt during the film 
showing and after it, and on the teacher’s reports of 
even further probable outcomes in the future, we con- 
cluded that /thythim is Everywhere would provide a 
worthwhile ten-minutes of experience to children in 
the first four grades, that its stimulating effect would 
give rise to further pupil activities, and that hesitant 
teachers might be encouraged by it to introduce de- 
sirable activities in their classrooms. These are worthy 
purposes of instructional materials. Obviously this film 
constituted worthwhile instructional material that 
should be made available to teachers in Philadelphia’s 
180 elementary schools. 

On the basis of the general enthusiastic response 
from all the teachers whose classes saw the film, and 
of the importance attached to rhythm activities by our 
music division, it appeared likely that there would be a 

(Concluded on page 71) 





Teaching Films, Inc. 


Tommy learns rhythm in “Rhythm Is Everywhere.” Said one of the pupils who previewed the film: “I kept 


time with Tommy .. 
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. I wanted to keep time with all the things he did.” 
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Filmstrips for Primary 


And Elementary Grades 





ye ore eee User's Guide and Descrip- 
tive Index" is the title of the book, soon to 
be published by the: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, from which this article has been taken. 


In the nearly six hundred pages of the book 
are the detailed reviews of over three thousand 
filmstrips, carefully and thoughtfully annotated. 
In addition, the  Sussadh of the book contains 
several chapters of valuable general information 
about filmstrips and their use—well illustrated. 


Because everyone interested in the use of 
audio-visual materials has needed this kind of 
book for so long, we consider it a privilege to 
bring you this excerpt in advance of publication. 
We appreciate the permission granted us by the 
author, Vera M. Falconer, and by the publisher, 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company.—The Editor. 











N SELECTION of filmstrips for primary 

grades, the suitability for that level and its 

particular requirements is perhaps more im- 
portant than at any other level, since the instruction 
received by primary pupils must not only give 
them factual information, but also provide them 
with a basis for future learning. The interests 
should be stimulated and directed; good habits 
for group and individual play and work encouraged ; 
experience and vocabulary broadened; and a readi- 
ness for learning established. 


Primary-Grade Filmstrips 


Well-produced filmstrips can help the primary 
teacher to meet these objectives, and usually it 
will be found that filmstrips produced specifically 
for this level meet the requirements best. Young 
America Films’ “Primary Health” series, for ex- 
ample, stimulates interest in good health and 
directs these interests toward proper health habits 
through suitable motivation devices and reasons 
that appeal to the children themselves. A number 
of the available strips on different subjects can 
assist in providing vicarious experience and environ- 
mental vocabularies; for example, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, “Children of Many Lands” series; 
Popular Science Publishing Company’s “On the 
Farm with Tom and Susan” series, which deals with 
elementary science topics; and some of the reading 
series, such as Long Filmslide Service’s “The 
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Home” series and Stillfilm Company’s “Primary 


Reading Set.” 


Intermediate-Grade Filmstrips 

Selection of filmstrips for use in the intermediate 
grades should consider the contributions that film- 
strips can make to the special problems of that 
level. Perhaps one of the major tasks of the teacher 
in these grades is to satisfy the many divergent 
requirements of her pupils. Children at this level 
frequently vary much more in background, pre- 
vious learning, experiences, and interests than do 
primary pupils. 

Filmstrips can assist in the broadening of individ- 
ual backgrounds and providing vicarious experi- 
ences common to the entire group for use as a 
basis for further class study. They can be useful 
also as interest stimulators, helping to get the 
class as a unit ready for the next stage of learning. 
3y the time children have reached this level, they 
are usually able to “read” pictures, gaining an 
understanding of what a picture means, while 
earlier they were able to describe only what they 
actually saw in the picture itself. Therefore, illus- 
trative filmstrips become more meaningful at this 
level than before and can be used for such purposes 
as bringing life and reality to the social studies, 
nature study, geography, and history. 


Reviews of Filmstrips 
(Editor's Note: The following reviews of filmstrips 
for primary and elementary grades have _ been 
chosen from the more than 3000 such reviews which 
appear in Vera M. Falconer’s book.) 


@ Community Helpers (Popular Science, 6 films, 
silent, about 40 frames each, teacher’s guide). 
This new group of primary instructional filmstrips 
may be found particularly helpful in development 
of attitudes and appreciations of workers and the 
work that each does and of realization of the de- 
pendence of people in communities upon various 
workers. The series, while suitable for reading, 
can be used profitably in social studies, language, 
and other primary activities. Child identification 
with the experiences presented is heightened by the 
use of stories concerning a small boy, Jerry, who 
introduces the subject of each strip. The pictorial 
frames have brief superimposed captions and the 
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when to stop. 





Popular Science Publishing Co. 


Community Helpers: The Fireman (top) and The Police- 
man (bottom). 


strips contain many pupil-participation devices 
(Miss Falconer describes each of the six films; 
one of the individual titles and its description are 
included here.—Ed.) 


The Fireman (40 frames). Opens with scenes of firemen at 
work stressing rapidity of their attack on the fire. Presents 
questions: Should Jerry cross the street when he hears the 
sirens? Why should automobiles not park by hydrants 
Sequence showing how the fire engines came to the fire so 
quickly: alarm turned in; how this reports the fire in t 
firehouse; signal board; sleeping quarters; use of the pole; 
firemen’s training schools. Fire fighters on the water. Indicate 
need for firemen to be strong, brave, and healthy. Method 
of introducing pedestrian safety measures and child coopera 
tion particularly well done 


1 
he 


@ Nature Study Illustrated Series (SVE, 35 films, 
silent, about 50 frames each, manuals). Each strip 
provides general information concerning the sub 
ject indicated by the individual titles, using text 
frames alternating with photographs. The text 
frames vary in length from very brief captions to 
lengthy text, but in general are fairly brief. Al 
though the plants and animals shown are those 
of the west coast, particularly of California, classes 
in other areas may find selected strips applicable 
(such as the first ten). Treatment and subject 
matter suitable for intermediate and upper elemen 
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tary study. The strips may also interest clubs 
learning to identify flowers, trees, birds, or animals. 
Individual titles are listed below with brief descrip- 
tions where required. (Only three of the titles and 
descriptions are included here.—Ed.) 

How Animals Get Food. Type of food and method 
of getting it of animals, including various insects, reptiles, 
birds, and a few small animals. 

How Animals Get Air. Methods of breathing and breath- 
ing apparatus of various fish, shellfish, insects, reptiles, am- 
phibians, and a few mammals. 

How Animals Reproduce Themselves. General information 
on reproduction of various insects, birds, and mammals. 

@ Good Health (Young America, 6 films, silent, 
40-45 frames each, teacher’s guide). This recently 
produced series of health films for intermediate 
grades provides good motivation and acceptable 
reasons for development of proper health habits. 
rhe treatment combines motivation with straight- 
forward factual information. Simple drawings with 
brief superimposed captions visualize each subject 
interestingly and clearly. Questions and suggestions 
for pupil participation are included in all the strips; 
and all, except the strip on cold germs, end with 
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cells that give rise to 
new individuals. 





Long Filmslide Service 


Nature Study [Illustrated Series: How Animals Get 
Food (top); How Animals Reproduce Themselves (bottom). 
Distributed by the Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
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Look at her eat sweets after school! 


Rubbers, to keep your feet dry. 


Young America Films, Inc. 
Good Health Series: Your Posture (top); You and Your 
Clothes (bottom). 


brief tests. (One of the individual filmstrips is 
described below.—Ed.) 

You and Your Clothes (No. 1, 41 frames). Introduction 
indicates that primitive men wore clothing for protection (skins, 
woolens) and that today we also wear clothing for the same 
purpose, but have special clothes for each kind of weather 
Stresses comfort. Shows proper clothing for hot, cool, cold, 
and rainy weather. Second part presents methods of caring 
for our clothing, neatness, changing to fresh clothing, bathing. 
@ Children of Many Lands (EB Films, 8 filmstrips, 
silent, 65-70 frames each). Designed for use in con- 
junction with motion pictures of the same titles, 
but so organized that they may be used independ- 
ently. Each strip presents various aspects of the 
life. of children in other lands, arranged in short 
sequences dealing with such topics as the appear- 
ance of the country or the village in which children 
live, their home activities, clothing, school, and 
games. Each sequence contains one or two ques- 
tions for pupil participation, and each strip ends 
with a review followed by suggestions for further 
study, reading, or things to make. To aid in mak- 
ing the vicarious experience as personal as possible, 
the information is usually organized as the daily 
activities of one specific family. The opening frame 
suggests that the viewing class may wish to ask 
questions as the pictures are shown, providing 
motivation for expansion of subject matter presented. 
The series uses photographs with brief, simple super- 
imposed captions. (One of the individual titles is listed 
at the right with a brief description —Ed. ) 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 


Children of Many Lands: Mexican Children (top); Eskimo 
Children (center); Children of China (bottom). 


Children of China (63 frames). Appearance of village; work; 
activities ; customs; schools; rickshas; sedan chairs; merchants 
and their shops; use of abacus; grinding grain; professional 
letter writer. Farm home life—working in garden, drawing 
water, cooking methods and foods, chopsticks, use of water 
buffalo and ancient tools 
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Let’s Face Facts! 


A realistic picture of current film usage at the adult level 


SN’T it true that one of the really tough jobs in 

life is to get people to face facts? And that 

goes for film people too. As producers, dis- 
tributors or visual educators I often wonder if we 
don’t live too frequently and too long in a film 
dream world of our own fancy. In that dream 
world we visualize most of the American people 
thinking and acting about films pretty much the 
way we do in our more optimistic moments. It’s 
rough to have to come down to earth and to face 
the facts of film life; but it must be done. 


Red-Faced in Russia 


On this matter of fact facing, I am reminded of a 
personal experience some years ago in the course 
of a trip through the Soviet Union. Faced with the 
rather grim prospect of a long railroad journey in 
a third-class coach, I had purchased a cheap fife ina 
Moscow bazaar. The first day of the journey I 
sat on the unyielding wooden benches, fife in hand, 
trying to think of tunes to play. For some strange 
reason the first one that came to mind was the col- 
lege song, Hail Pennsylvania. With the first few notes 
my Russian fellow travellers (FBI please copy) looked 
up. From astonishment their faces rapidly registered 
looks of annoyance and finally anger. An inter 
national incident was averted in the nick of time 
by a compatriot whose world knowledge of music 
exceeded mine. Grabbing my arm he said, “Hey, 
don’t you know what you're playing? That’s the 
Czarist hymn!” Right then and there I faced the 
fact that people don’t all think alike in this world 
and that those who wish a pleasant and uninter- 
rupted journey across the Soviet Union just don’t 
play the Czarist Hymn, even when it is Hail Pennsyl- 
vania, 


Misuse of 16mm Films 


Journeying across this country during the past 
year in connection with leadership training pro 
grams in film utilization, I have had to face some 
pretty unpleasant facts about current film usage at 
the adult level. In this past year I have travelled to 
a large number of communities in various parts of 
the United States, talked with hundreds of presi- 
dents and program chairmen of all kinds of adult 
organizations about films, and conducted over a 
hundred film forums and other types of film pro 
grams before widely varying audiences. We had 
better face the fact that there is a very wide misuse 
of 16mm films by adult organizational leaders. 


Like All Gaul... 


As film people we all ride our pet hobbies on the 
subject of why the potentially vast adult organiza- 
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tion film market is so slow in developing. Like all 
Gaul, we can be roughly divided into three parts. 
There is (a) the-poor-quality-of production group, 
(b) the chaotic-state-of-distribution bunch, and (c) 
the-trouble-is-with-utilization fraternity. Many film 
workshops with leaders of adult organizations have 
led me into the company of the third fellowship. 
Over and over again I have asked audiences at the 
close of demonstration forums, “Do you believe that 
if more adult leaders were familiar with and trained 
in skillful and tested film utilization techniques, 
they would use more films and use them more fre- 
quently than they do at present?” The answer has 
always been a unanimous YES. I have tried to 
plumb for the chief film need of adult organizational 
leaders. Invariably and everywhere it has been re- 
vealed as the need for specific, practical, easily- 
applied information on how to use films successfully 
in adult programs. A very recent confirmation of 
this fact was found in the results of a questionnaire 
sent out by the Program Committee of the Moun- 
tain-Plains Conference on Adult Education. In the 
600 replies, interest in getting information on the 
techniques of education was much greater than in 
securing help on subject matter. And the technique 
most demanded was that of film utilization! 


Consumer Education 


American industry has long recognized the wis- 
dom of customer education in the proper usage of 
products. 16mm projector companies have been 
among those who have followed this well-estab- 
lished business practice. These companies go to 
considerable effort and expense to try to teach pro- 
jector purchasers just how to operate projectors for 
best results. But it appears to be a totally different 
story when it comes to the item of consumer educa- 
tion in methods of effective film utilization. And 





About the Author 


Mr. Halstead, a consultant to Film Program Serv- 
ices, was in charge of the International Film Forums, 
a series of demonstrations of film forum techniques 
in the field of international relations conducted in 
14 cities and towns of Colorado and Iowa last spring. 
The project, sponsored by the International Film 
Foundation, was financed by a grant from the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, and was 
rlanned in consultation with the Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace, the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation and the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
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Film Forum 
at Des 
Moines, 
Iowa, 
one of 

the International 

Film Forums 
conducted 
by Mr. 
Halstead 


the strange thing is that the way in which a film is 
used has really a great deal more to do with that 
ultimate goal of business, “the satisfied customer,” 
than the way the film is projected. (Please don’t 
think, however, that high projection standards are 
unimportant. ) 

Perhaps the 16mm industry, including film pro- 
ducers, would take more seriously this matter of 
instructing adult film consumers in the best known 
techniques of film utilization if it took a good look 
now and then at the way films are generally used 
in adult organizations. If my experience is any 
guide, what it would see would be (a) a sad picture 
of present film utilization practice, (b) generally 
unsatisfactory program results from the use of 
films, and (c) widespread disappointment over 
16mm films. 


Why the Misuse? 


Two factors explain, I believe, the present preva- 
lent adult abuse of 16mm films. The first is simply 
that most of these leaders do not realize that there 
is a definite “know-how” for successful film utiliza- 
tion and that it takes time, effort and experience 
to acquire this “know-how”, as it does everything 
else worthwhile in life. The second fact is that 
very little has been, and is being, done by profes- 
sional film people to acquaint organization leaders 
with this “know-how”. The existence and import- 
ance of techniques in the classroom use of films 
are widely recognized by educators. Many col- 
leges and universities now offer training to teach- 
ers and prospective teachers in these- techniques. 
Educators know that unless films are skillfully 
used by teachers in classrooms, school adminis- 
trators and boards of education will not appropri- 
ate increasing shares of school funds to visual 
education. Wise adult leaders take much the same 
position, I think, with respect to the use of films 
in adult organization programs. If films are to be 
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used in greater volume at the adult level, there 
will have to be a very marked improvement in the 
ways they are being used. 


War and Peace 


There is an aspect to employment of films with 
adult groups, however, that is much more import- 
ant than the economic well-being of the 16mm 
film industry. Adult education has assumed in our 
day a vast importance and urgency. The reason 
is found in the deepening world crisis. We are 
faced with a crisis only slightly less serious than 
that of war itself. In war we harnessed the great 
power of the film for Victory. Our wartime experi- 
ence with films clearly demonstrated the impor- 
tance of utilization techniques. Special films were 
produced showing how to use films for training 
and for other war purposes. Thousands of men 
were trained in tested “film tactics’ and sent across 
the face of the earth to see that “the cutting edge” 





Film Forum, Mountain Plains Regional Conference, 
UNESCO, Denver, Colorado. 
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ot this tool was kept sharp. To win a war we used 
mass media with skill and imagination. Can the 
same be said of the way the 16mm film is being 
used to win the Peace? 


“Today We Have a Movie” 


Visual educators know that the 16mm _ infor 
mational and documentary film is essentially a 
tool. They also know from much past sad experi 
ence that when attempts have been made to use 
such films as substitutes for the teacher, the film 
field has been seriously injured. Yet all over Ameri 
ca, program chairmen of service clubs, women’s 
clubs, farm, labor and management organizations, 
etc. are constantly trying to use 16mm films as 
“complete programs”. If one could hitch a ride on 
the coat tails of Superman, swish across America 
in an afternoon or evening of almost any day and 
look in on the adult programs in which films are 
being used, he would find that rarely are they being 
used as “program tools”. North, south, east and 
west he would hear countless chairmen saying 
this, “Ladies and Gentlemen, for the program today 
we have a movie. I just don’t know what it’s about, 
but the title is ‘Europe Rebuilds’. Immediately 
after the movie is over, refreshments will be served 
Now can .we have the movie?” Or this, “Tonight 
we have a real treat. We have two movies to show 
The first is called “The Challenge to American Edu 
cation’. And since so many fathers are here tonight, 


we are going to show a second movie just fot 
them. This will be on ‘Ski Thrills in Vermont’ 
The movies will be followed by a special program 
to be given by Miss Davis’ 6th grade class in So 
cial Studies.” 


Film Magic 

Only in a fairy tale does a surgeon say to his 
scalpel, “Scalpel, perform this operation for me 
while I sit by and watch”. Yet across the United 
States, adult program leaders by the thousands 
seem to expect some such magical performance 
from the 16mm informational and documentary 
film. They act as though all that had to be done 
was to thread the projector and then say, “Film, 
do this program for me while I sit by and relax. 
And I want you to achieve all my program pur 
poses.” 


The Vicious Circle 


Let’s face the fact once and for all that a major 
reason why the immense potential adult organiza 
tion film market has been, and still is, so slow in de 
velopmg is because there is so little known about 
the techniques of good film utilization by adult 
leaders and consequently there is so little effective 
utilization. Present adult misconception and misuse 
of films create a vicious circle. Because they use 
films poorly, they get unsatisfactory results. And 
because they get unsatisfactory results, they stop 
using films. On the other hand, I have watched 
many, many times the outburst of new or rekindled 
enthusiasm that invariably emerges from demon 
stration film utilization programs in which tested 
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and effective techniques are used. Each time this 
happens the conviction deepens that somehow the 
16mm film industry must be persuaded that more 
money, effort and personnel must be employed 
in training adult leaders in these techniques of 
successful film usage. 


A Weapon For Peace 


The 16mm film can and must assume a large role 
in preventing the impending world crisis. For 
those who aspire to be the peacemakers of an 
atomic age, the mass media of such an age must 
be skillfully and forcefully used. Of the three popu- 
lar tools of mass communication, the film, the radio, 
and the press, the 16mm film is most accessible 
to the majority of adult leaders. It is highly mo- 
bile; it can be talked back to; it can serve many 
program purposes when used skillfully as a tool 
by trained leaders; it is powerful; it has potential 
popular appeal; and it is relatively inexpensive. 
It is, I believe, THE WEAPON for leaders of 
American adult education to use in the great 
struggle to pierce our own “iron curtain” of mass 
apathy, ignorance and misunderstanding about to- 
day’s world. Through its skillful use we can set up 
thousands of “Forums of the People” so that people 
can talk to people under the stimulus of the film. 
In every deep crisis of our country, Americans 
have always talked to fellow Americans with the 
techniques of their times. From this “talk” has 
always emerged the “common sense” which is the 
abiding strength of a Democracy. While there is 
yet some time left us, will we take the necessary 
measures to train American leadership in the 
“know-how” of putting Democracy’s Weapon for 
Today, the 16mm film, to work in the cause of 
universal understanding and peace? 








Film Evaluation in Practice 


(Continued from page 65) 


widespread demand for this particular film. We there- 
fore decided to order approximately the number of 
prints that we maintain on Bunny Rabbit and other 
popular primary films. 


A Sound Evaluation 

Notice, we didn’t go about this thing with an involved 
procedure of check lists, tests, etc. The evaluation 
moved directly from the showing of the film to a group 
of professional adults to its tryout with several groups 
of young children. The evaluation was informal, it 
had elements of spontaneity, it involved the cooperation 
of several agencies within the school system, it was re- 
lated to curriculum development and teacher education, 
it involved clear concepts of educational objectives, it 
was geared into a relatively narrow range of grades, 
and it was based on observed behavior of the students 
which, at least in one situation, appeared to be the direct 
outgrowth of the film showing. And, it was conducted 
in such a way as to bring about the promotion of the 
use of the film by those people directly responsible for 
the curriculum area for which the film was intended. 
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A Survey of Visual Materials 
Used in Vocational Guidance 


- A summary report based on the study of 
252 educational institutions and agencies. 


HIS STUDY was made with the purpose of 
determining the types of visual materials used 
and the extent of their use in vocational guid- 
ance. Of 252 agencies, 90 used visual materials in 
their guidance activities. The vocational guidance 
programs of these 71 educational institutions and 
19 community agencies were studied further. Ques- 
tionnaires, telephone calls, interviews and direc- 
tories were used to secure the information desired. 


Flat Picture Material 

The study revealed that pictorial materials are 
the most extensively used visual materials in voca- 
tional guidance programs. Eighty-six of the 90 
agencies use flat picture materials in their guidance 
programs at various times. They are especially 
effective in showing tasks or tools used in an occu- 
pation. Pictures of occupational value can be easily 
secured from newspapers, magazines, and pam- 
phlets. Pupils are encouraged to collect and mount 
these pictures for their albums or scrapbooks. The 
bulletin board, classroom wall, or opaque projector 
may be used to display or project pictures. Pictorial 
materials are effective in guidance when they are 
used to illustrate a specific point and are correlated 
with other methods of instruction. 


Charts, Graphs and Posters 


Charts, graphs and posters, the second most ex- 


tensively used group of visual materials, may be 


By GORDON H. FINN 


used to provide a considerable amount of occupa- 
tional information. Seventy-five of the 90 agencies 
use graphic materials at various times in their 
guidance programs. Charts showing the educational 
requirements and lines of advancement in numerous 
Posters 
can also be made or secured inexpensively. Graphic 


occupations may be made or purchased. 


materials, because of their varying degrees of ab- 
straction, require careful selection, proper prepara- 
tion and accurate interpretation. 
Tours and Excursions 

The third most frequently used visual material 
is the tour or excursion. Sixty or two-thirds of 
the agencies using visual materials make use of 
the tour in guidance. Tours to industrial plants, 
offices and stores enable students to the 
working conditions and requirements for success 
in many occupations. Like any other worthwhile 
activity, tours must be skillfully directed and co- 
the curriculum. 


observe 


ordinated with 
Motion Pictures 
Motion pictures are the fourth most extensively 
used visual materials in vocational guidance. Fifty 
or a little over half of the agencies use motion 
pictures in their guidance programs. In a relatively 


Motion pictures help students choose careers. Stills from Carl F. Mahnke Productions appear below: “Teaching” (left) and 
“The Librarian” (right). 
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brief period of time, they show students what the 
workers do in an occupation and provide othe1 
essential information. Motion pictures may be 
secured without charge from numerous agencies 
or they may be rented or purchased. Teacher 
should be cautious in using free film sources, since 
many of these films are out of date or overbrimming 


with propaganda. 


Slides and Filmstrips 


Slides and filmstrips are the least used visual 
materials in vocational guidance programs. Ten 
agencies have reported using the filmstrip and 17 
agencies use the slide. 
terials prevent greater use of these potentially use 
ful aids. Available slides and filmstrips may be 
rented or purchased. Guidance workers can stimu 
late interest in an occupational unit by showing 


Limited sources and ma 


slides or filmstrips and may also use them with an 
accompanying text to present the connected story 
of a process. 





The five types of visual materials used in 
guidance programs and the extent of their 
use by the 90 agencies studied 


Number of Agencies 
Types of Visual Materials 





1. Flat Pictures .... ; 86 
2. Charts, Graphs, Posters ae 
3. Tours and Excursions .. . 60 
4. Motion Pictures ..... er 50 
5. Slides and Filmstrips: 
Slides ... 17 
Filmstrips 10 





Evaluation of the Survey 


As yet, no positive or complete program has 
been developed for the use of visual materials in 
vocational guidance. This may be due to the fact 
that vocational guidance has only recently become 
a part of the school curriculum. 

Teachers, counselors, club leaders and _ social 
workers, when interviewed or in response to the 


questionnaires, indicated the following in order of 





(left) and “Finding Your Life Work” 
use motion pictures in 


“Woodworking” 


(right), both Mahnke Productions. 50 of the agencies surveyed 
their guidance programs. 











Types of agencies engaged in guidance 
activities, showing the number using visual 





materials 
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Type of Agency Visual Materials 
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frequency as the most important reasons for not 
using visual materials more extensively in voca- 
tional guidance: (1) Lack of funds to secure visual 
materials and equipment. (2) Lack of information 
on sources of visual materials for vocational guid- 
ance. (3) Lack of adequate production of visual 
materials for guidance. (4) Lack of understanding 
and training in the use of visual materials. 

The problem of adequate financial support for 
the purchase of visual materials and equipment 
might be met through cooperative action. Schools 
should endeavor to enlist the support of local 
parent-teachers’ groups and other community or- 
ganizations to help purchase equipment and visual 
materials. 

Lack of information on sources of visual materials 
on guidance might be met by encouraging some 
national agency to compile and release annually 
a directory of visual materials for vocational guid- 
ance. Visual materials become outdated rather 

(Concluded on page 80) 
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The “‘New Look”’ in the sound projector fashion world is definitely 
lightweight and low-cost. 





The new Revere 16mm lightweight 
sound projector, weighing about 31 
lbs. with speaker. 


WO years ago one of the most urgent audio- 
visual equipment needs was for a light, inexpen- 
sive classroom projector. I stated this need in a 
letter which was published in the EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
in the April, 1946 issue. The need was further dis- 
closed through a national survey conducted by Robert 
Schreiber among the readers of his “The A.B.C.’s of 
Visual Equipment’ department of the ScrEEN. The 
results of that survey indicated that the demand was 
widespread. We were assured in letters from several 
manufacturers that the problem was being studied and 
would be solved. 
Now we have not one, but several lightweight, low- 
cost sound projectors on the market. What a contrast 


® Left: Movie- 

) Mite 16mm 

silent - sound 

projector, 

weighing 2714 
lbs. 





Right: De- 
Vry Bantam, 
weighing less 
than 31 Ibs. 
with speaker. 
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Sound Projectors 


for the Classroom 


By PAUL V. MULLIGAN 
Director of Visual Education, 
Revere Public Schools, 
Revere, Massachusetts 


in the manner in which American Industry and Busi 
ness sees its problems, attacks them, and solves them 
compared to the everlasting fumbling and dawdling by 
which our field, Education, solves its problems! The 
projector manufacturers are to be commended for the 
manner in which they have responded. 


Out of the Auditorium 

The job of taking the visual program out of the 
auditorium and putting it into the classroom where it 
belongs is now up to the visual education directors and 
the individual teachers. If we examine honestly our 
purpose in using motion pictures, we must agree that 
the visual program should be aimed toward bringing 
about a better presentation of material which is taught 
in the classroom. It follows then that motion pictures 
should be used in the classroom and not in the audi 
torium. 

It is important to us as school people that the visual 
program should have no mimicry of the theater or 
entertainment field. In fact, many educators believe 


that the assembly type of program where films are 


Right: The new 
Victor “Lite- 
Weight” 16mm 
sound projector, 
weighing 33 Ibs. 
with the demount- 
able speaker. 


Educational Screen 








shown and which masquerades under the title of visual 
education has hurt far more than it has helped. 

All authorities seem to agree on the following com 
mon sense principles in regard to the use of films in 
schools: 1. Films should be correlated with instruc 
tional objectives at specific grade levels. 2. A teache1 
should have a definite plan for using films as an in 
tegral part of his teaching. 

We agree also on the following points: 1. It does not 
matter too much to the teacher whether the children 
like the film or not. If we were to develop a program 
solely on the basis of like and dislike, we could settle 
for a Mickey Mouse cartoon and make certain that 
everyone would like it. 2. The teacher’s concern is 
whether the film will do the job better than any other 
means. The educational research in this field has given 
us a positive answer for certain types of material. 


Into the Classroom 
Worthwhile teaching can be accomplished in rooms 
which have been set up specifically for using visual 


San Diego City Schools 
Achieve Equipment Goal 


materials. Classes are brought there one or two at a 
time, and the groups are usually small enough so that 
the purpose is not obscured by a “show” atmosphere. 
When such a room does not exist in a building, it is 
sometimes possible to darken a classroom enough with 
the ordinary room curtains during some part of the 
day to allow for acceptable projection. The ease with 
which the lightweight projectors can be moved should 
bring about a greater use of machines in classrooms 


than has so far been possible. 


The Right Place, the Right Purpose 


The future of visual education depends almost en- 
tirely upon the use which the classroom teacher makes 
of the materials and equipment available to them. It 
is the responsibility of school officials and teachers to 
see that equipment is used in the right place, for the 
right purpose. The new lightweight projectors will 
help us to do this. 


By ROBERT H. BURGERT 
Director of Instructional Aids 
for the San Diego, California, 

City Schools 


Lightweight projectors take their place in California classrooms. 
proj 


OUR years ago the San Diego City Schools in 
augurated a program of planned audio-visual equip 
ment purchases. The purpose of the program was 

to make audio-visual instruction available to all of the 

52,000 students from kindergarten through junior col 

lege levels. 

A Plan Is Born 

Careful study by the District led to the following 
conclusions : 

1.°Good audio-visual utilization will be achieved 
only when equipment is available in adequate amounts 

2. Decentralization of equipment is essential to best 
usage. 

3. A program of automatic and continuous servicing 
of equipment is essential if ideal audio-visual condi 
tions are to exist, and 

4. An individualized training program in operation 
with simple maintenance for equipment for all school 
employees should be offered. 

The first major phase of this schedule has now been 
completed. 

3efore 1944 only three sound projectors were avail 
able through the Visual Instruction Center, and five 
of the junior and senior high schools owned machines 
which had been purchased from student body funds, 
or given to the schools by such organizations as the 
Parent-Teachers Association. 


Toward Realization 
Today the city’s fifty-one elementary and fifteen 
secondary schools all are equipped with sound pro 
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Robert H. Burgert (right), Director of Instructional Aids 

for the San Diego City Schools, is receiving information 

from J. D. Knight, Regional Representative for Victor 
projectors. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Boegeman, Film Distri- 

bution Secretary, tells Russell E. War- 

ren, Social Studies Instructor at San 

Diego High School, how to use the 
film catalog. 





jectors. Prior to 1943, every school was supplied with 
a 16mm silent projector, but with practically all educa- 
tional films being released in sound, the need for 
assignment of a combination sound and silent projector 
to every school became evident. During the war years 
it was extremely difficult to obtain delivery of all the 
equipment the Department needed, and therefore each 
year saw only one-third of the schools receiving new 
machines. During this time, seven machines were 
trucked regularly in and out of the Department as 
needs arose in the schools which had no projectors. 


New Needs 


Putting a sound projector and a portable screen in 
every building answered many needs, but it seemed 
to create almost as many more. Demand for films 
jumped tremendously and necessitated doubling the 
annual expenditure for films. Booking and scheduling 
became more complex and required improvements in 
cataloguing and clerical systems. Motion picture films 
showed the possibility of slides and 35mm filmstrips, 
and although every school previously had been furn- 
ished with a lantern slide projector, it became obvious 
that a combination 2 X 2 slide and filmstrip projector 
would also be basic equipment for every school. A 
similar situation developed in the field of record and 
transcription players. 


Objectives and Achievements 

With the beginning of the 1947-48 school. year, it 
is encouraging to look at our objectives and our achieve- 
ments. 

BASIC EQUIPMENT OBJECTIVES 

l. A sound-silent motion picture projector in every 
school: Yes (72 portable machines in 66 schools). 

2. A 16mm arc projector in every large auditorium: Yes 

3. A 2x2 slide and filmstrip projector in every school 
Yes. 

4. Adequate screen in every building: Yes. 

5. Standard lantern slide projector in every school: Yes 

6. 33%4-78 RPM playback machine: Partial (45 machines 
for 66 schools). 

Although this distribution still falls short of the 
projector-pupil ratio recommended by the D.V.I., it 
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is a definite step in that direction. The present ratio 
of one projector per seven hundred students will be 
further reduced when the second stage of the equipment 
acquisition program is achieved. Additional lightweight 
projectors will be purchased and distributed to schools 
on the basis of one added projector for each three hun- 
dred pupils over the first five hundred in a school. 
Eventually each school will have a standard 20-watt 
sound projector and additional classroom-type projec- 
tors, depending upon the size of the school. Such a 
program will require approximately thirty additional 
machines. Three years should see this objective com- 
pleted and the normal replacement program continued. 





Teacher Training 


The training of teachers is without question the 
most important phase of getting an effective aud.o- 
visual program under way. No teacher will reap the 
full measure of the value of a film until she is as sure 
of her ability to operate the projector as she is con- 
fident of her skill with an electric egg beater or vacuum 
cleaner. Instruction in machine operation has many 
phases and techniques. Whenever possible, a demon- 
stration of new materials or techniques is given at a 
school with the suggestion that those who have not 
learned to operate the machine arrange for a group 
lesson. When three or more teachers make this re- 
quest, a department employee goes to the school and 
meets the teachers individually, or as a group, before 
school, during a free period, at lunch hour, or after 
school. Frequently the teacher is relieved of a teach- 
ing period by the principal so that she may meet with 
the group. 


The Procedure 


Teachers learn not only by doing but also by watch- 
ing another’s mistakes. In this way it becomes fun and 
has some of the better motivating factors that arise 
from competition. When only one or two teachers 
need training, an appointment is made for a convenient 
lesson at the Center. As soon as the teacher has had 
her instruction and has been issued a license, the De- 
partment sees to it that one or more good films are 
sent to her immediately so that she can put into prac- 
tice with her class what she has learned. She is given 
no chance to forget! 

At present, more than two thousand separate cans 
of film are sent out of the Department each month. 
Although some films are shown many times a month, 
and others only occasionally, the total distribution 
will average a monthly turnover of one hundred per- 
cent. 


Dollars Well Spent 


Increased utilization resulting from a better supply 
of projectors means that an ever-expanding film bud- 
get must be planned. San Diego now spends approxi- 
mately $1.50 per year for audio-visual services for 
It is the opinion of this depart- 
ment that no school dollar yields more service to the 


each student enrolled. 


teacher, pupil and community than the audio-visual 
allotment. 
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A prize-winnin lm about two basic geographic concepts 
I : 


INNER of the Grand Prix for educational films at the 1947 World Film Fes- 
tival at Brussels and honored at the World Film Festival in Chicago, Latitude 
and Longitude is a clear, simple, and highly functional presentation of two 
basic geographic concepts. The film was produced by G. B. Instructional Films, Ltd., in col- 
laboration with the Royal Geographic Society, and is being distributed by United World 
Films, Inc., 445 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. It is available in color and black and 


T 


white ; running time is 8'%4 minutes. 


The subject is introduced by showing how a ship needs some method of stating 
its position without referring to landmarks. Latitude is explained as “angular dis- 
tance from the equator’ and a line of latitude as “a line which joins all places 
which are the same angular distance from the equator.” It is shown that if a ship 
is 20° south, it could be anywhere along the parallel of 20 S., and thus another meas- 
urement in a different direction is needed; therefore, longitude is used. This is “the 
angular distance from a standard merid:an (the Greenwich meridian), while a line 
of longitude is “a line drawn between the poles joining all places which are the same 
angular distance from the Greenwich meridian.” The position of the 
as 20° south and 30° west. Finally, the ship’s position is fixed on the 
globe at the point where the meridian of 30 W. cuts the parallel of 20 S. 


The moving diagram technique has been used throughout the film. In addition, 
some of the sequences were made with working models operated by hand or on a 
machine. The ship is represented by realistic drawings. Sometimes the solid globe 
is shown with the continents and oceans, and by means of the film technique employed, 
the earth can be made to open to show a section view. The film is especially effective be- 
cause of the excellent quality of its animation, which achieves the illusion of a three- 
dimensional effect 


Stills from “Latitude and Longitude,” showing an 


Latitude 
and 


Longitude 


angle of latitude (left), an angle of longitude 
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(right). 
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LC. LARSON, Editor 
Director, Audio-Visual Center 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Let's Play Safe 


(Portafilms, 1520 North La Brea, Los Angeles 28, Cali- 
fornia) 10 minutes, 16mm, sound, color, 1947. $75.00 


Description of Contents: 


Combining live photography and animation, this film 
presents six playground incidents which are potentially 
dangerous to the children involved. When the recess bell 
rings, the “Wrong Donkey,” in the person of a boy who 
runs around a blind corner on the wrong side of a passage 
way, collides with the other children. Just as the boy is 
about to be hurt, the scene changes to the animated ‘““Wrong 
Donkey” who is knocked unconscious. After the con- 
sequences of his carelessness have been realized, the 
narrator asks how “Wrong Donkeys” can be kept out of 
schools. A question mark on the screen then gives the 
teacher an opportunity to stop the projector for a briet 
group discussion. The boy involved is next shown going 
back from the accident situation and walking around the 
corner correctly and safely. 


The other five sequences, showing different children, 
follow the same pattern with variations in the discussion 


= ee 


Portafilms, Inc. 


Portrait of a Pushy Pig from “Let’s Play Safe”. 
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CAROLYN GUSS, Instructor, School of Education 
BETTY STOOPS. Film Librarian, Audio-Visual Center 


Indiana University, Bloomington 


questions. They include the “Giddy Goose,” a girl who 
gets hit by a swing when she does not watch where 
she is walking; the “Foolish Fish,” a boy who squirts 
the drinking fountain on others and leaves a treacherous 
pool of water on the ground; the “Pushy Pig,” a girl who 
falls off the ladder to the slide when she pushes ahead 
of others; the ‘Dumb Bunny,” a boy who carelessly throws 
a baseball bat and hits another player; and the “Mock 
Monkey,” a boy who falls from the ladders while showing 
off. 

As a summary, a member of the school’s safety patrol 
puts up posters showing the six animal characters and 
the safety rules which they represent. 


Committee Appraisal: 


The unique device of switching from live photography 
to amusing animation to show dangerous situations, the 
easily remembered names of the six offenders, and the. 
positive approach throughout should make this film very 
effective for motivating an interest in safety on the play- 
ground, especially on the intermediate grade level. Photo 
graphed at the La Canada School, near Los Angeles, 
with synchronous sound, the incidents are natural and 
interesting. A follow-up for the film is provided by means 
of a set of six decalcomania, showing the animals and 
a question about each, to be placed at danger points about 
the school and playground. 


The Four Seasons 


(National Film Board of Canada, 620 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y.) 32 minutes, 16mm, sound, color. $225.00 
Produced by Crawley Films Limited 


Description of Contents: 


This film presents in minute detail the subtle evidences 
of natural changes which finally, in their total effect, 
produce the full glory of each season in Gatineau Park, 
a wildlife sanctuary only a few miles from Ottawa, Canada 
During the summer sequence, a child watches a frog and 
a school of minnows, while in the forest and streams 
mink, deer, skunks, woodcocks, beavers, thrushes, vireos, 
and woodpeckers are undisturbed by the camera as it 
catches them in close-ups. 

Gradually, evidences of autumn such as_ wintergreen 
and bittersweet replace the summer wildflowers. As the 
forest ranger is shown maintaining his constant vigilance 
and two sportsmen travel the streams by canoe, the foliage 
becomes a riot of color before the first cold withers the 
leaves and sends the squirrel and his neighbors scurry 
ing to gather their last bit of food. The nearby farmer 
plows with his team before an eerie haze and a rim of 
ice enfold the streams. 

With a light snow as its forerunner, real winter soon 
has the land in its grip. The owl watches merry skiers 
arrive in the village, and the sturdy lumbermen begin 
their winter work cutting, hauling, and stacking logs for 
the spring thaw. March finds snow melting from the 
hills, as rotting ice dumps logs into the streams for the 
beginning of the spring drive to the mills. 
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National Film Board of Canada 


Spring thaw and work for the logger—a scene from the 
“The Four Seasons”. 


Soon, pussywillows, trilliums, marsh marigolds, and re 
turning song birds indicate spring, as does the broad 
casting of seed by the farmer walking in the furrows of 
his freshly plowed field. The reappearance of the forest 
animals, large and small, then begins again the age-old 
cycle of the seasons. 

Committee Appraisal: 

Scenes of breathtaking beauty are made even moré 
expressive by a completely sympathetic musical score and 
poetic, unobtrusive narration. The photography is ob 
viously the work « 
changes in nature and painstaking in his efforts to capture 
the forest, streams, animals, plants, and birds in excellent 
close-ups. In addition to being very appropriate for 
general interest groups of adults, young people, and children, 
this film should be very useful in nature study, art. litera 
ture, and music appreciation classes. The tying together 


f an artist sensitive to the slightest 


of changes in nature and in man’s activities effectively 
emphasizes man’s utter dependence upon the seasons for 
his existence. 


The Incas 


(Hollywood Film Enterprises, Inc., 6060 Sunset Boulevard, 
Hollywood 28, California) 10 minutes, 16mm, sound, color 
1947. $75.00. 

Description of Contents: 

Opening with maps showing the supposed migration 
from Central to South America which preceded the develop 
ment of Incan culture, the extent of the Inca empire along 
2,500 miles of South America’s west coastline in 1530, 
and a comparison of the size of the area and the population 
with the United States, this film shows through photo 
graphs and drawings the highlights of Incan civilization 

In spite of the absence of the wheel, mortar, and stone 
cutting metals, they built cities and highways, evidences 
of which survived the wanton pillage wrought by the 
invading Spaniards under Francisco Pizarro. Pictures of 
the ruins of the ancient capital, Cuzco, are supplemented 
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by drawings of the city square and the ornate temple to 
the Incan god. Thatched-roof houses, terraces, steps, 
fountains, walls, and highways are also shown, as are 
golden figurines and ornaments, weaving, pottery, and a 
curious system of knotted colored cords used to record 
messages in the absence of a system of writing. 

The efforts of a completely communistic way of life 
upon Incan civilization are described, and the downfall 
of their social system after the arrival of the Spaniards is 
emphasized by scenes in villages where the only evidence 
of Incan ruins survives in the foundations and materials 
found in the Spanish-type buildings in use there today. 
\lthough the descendants of the Incas still speak the 
ancient dialect, they do not seem conscious of their an- 
cestors’ glory, and are shown living and working with their 
Spanish-speaking white neighbors. 

Committee Appraisal: 

The material presented in this film should be of interest 
to Spanish, Latin American history, archeology, anthropol- 
ogy, geography, and crafts classes from junior high school 
through the adult levels. The photography and drawings 
enliven material which is essentially without movement, 
and the narration is helpful in pointing out significant 
phases of Incan culture. 


Your Children and You 


(Film Publishers, Inc. 25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y.) 
1, black and white, 1947. $60.00. 


Produced by British Information Services. 


30 minutes, 16mm, sounc 


Description of Contents: 

[his film shows the relationship of children in the home 
to parents and gives advice to parents. It begins with a 
picture of a baby crying in the middle of the night. The 
parents, of course, are alerted and go into action. From 
then on, the film develops the idea that at first the baby 
will take, take, take, and the parents will give. 

It proceeds to show how the young child will need to 
adjust to the family and the family, to the child. At five 
months, the baby should be weaned and should be given 
things to intrigue his imagination. At one year of age, he 
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Hollywood Film Enterprises, Inc. 
“The Incas” pictures the surviving remnants of a once 
glorious civilization. 
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British Information Services 


“Your Children and You” 


will be craving praise and should be complimented on those 
things which he does well. At eighteen months, the child 
will be able to help with chores and should be allowed to 
follow as many natural instincts as possible. A constant 
repetition of “don’ts” will give him an inferiority complex. 

The last sequence of the film deals with the topic of fear 
and shows that parents have within their power the develop- 
ment of fear within the child or the opportunity to free him 
from fear. By all means, parents should not show fear 
before children or instill in them fear through threats. The 
child might be sent to his room when he is naughty, but he 
should definitely know why. The ineffectiveness of physical 
punishment is shown and discussed. 

Committee Appraisal: 

Reflecting the feelings of children and their reactions to 
their parents, the film with exceptionally unobtrusive camera 
work records significant incidents in the young lives of both 
boys and girls. In documentary style the filmic log em- 
*ploys non-theatrical, typical, everyday fathers and mothers. 
It should be of interest to both general adult and professional 
study groups concerned with child development and care. 








A Survey of Visual Materials 

Used in Vocational Guidance 

(Continued from page 73) 

quickly, and it is therefore essential that a guide 
be revised regularly. 

To solve the problem of the lack of visual mater- 
ials for vocational guidance, it would seem desirable 
to create a cooperative arrangement beteen the 
producers and those who use visual materials. Guid- 
ance workers should make known the types of 
materials needed and create a demand for them. 

Lack of understanding and training in the use 
of visual materials, the fourth major problem, can 
be met by courses in visual instruction and demon- 
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stration programs. Teachers, counselors and club 
leaders can keep up with current developments by 
attending conferences and meetings and by reading 
the current articles in the professional journals. 

Before visual materials can become an integral 
part of every guidance program, not only must 
the importance of the guidance process and signi- 
ficance of visual materials be recognized, but there 
must also be adequate administration of the visual 
program within the school. Every school or com- 
munity center should delegate or employ one per- 
son to be directly responsible for the administration 
or care of all the visual materials and equipment. 
At present, most schools delegate this responsibility 
to an instructor who already has a full teaching load. 
Of the ten high schools visited, the majority of 
the instructors who administer visual materials and 
equipment felt that if adequate time were allowed 
in their schedules, much more effective use of 
visual materials could be made. 





Tentative Program for DAVI 
Atlantic City Conference 


(Continued from page 58) 


Wednesday, February 25, 9:30-12:30—Demonstration 
Walter A. Wittich, Director, Bureau of Visual In- 
struction, University of Wisconsin, appears on the 
main program of the AASA conference, teaching 
a demonstration lesson involving the use of audio- 
visual instructional materials. No DAVI meetings 
are scheduled this morning in order that members 
may attend this demonstration. 

Wednesday, February 25, 2:30-4:30—Departmental 

Meeting 

Brief summarization of main currents of thought 

expressed at each of the conference meetings by 

participants, with discussion preceding business 
meeting. 

Additional programs arranged for special meet- 
ings of groups meeting with the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators and dealing with 
audio-visual instruction include the following: 

Monday, February 23, 2:30 p. m. “Implications of 
the Armed Services Program,” Chairman: 
Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner of Education, 
Connecticut. 

Wednesday, February 25, 2:30 p. m. “Visual Aids 
to Teaching,” Chairman: Alden H. Blanken- 
ship, Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Wednesday, February 25, 2:30 p. m. 
tional Possibilities of Radio,’ Chairman: Char- 
les H. Lake, Superintendent of Schools, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The sessions mentioned above are three of thirty 
group discussions planned for the AASA program. 
The general meeting session to be conducted by 
Walter A. Wittich is one of ten such general meet- 
ings. Thus, a considerable amount (approximately 
one-tenth) of all general program time for the 
AASA conference is to be devoted to problems of 
audio-visual instruction 


“Educa- 
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WILLIAM S. HOCKMAN, Editor, 1616 Marlowe Avenue, Lakewood 7, Ohio 


Making the Use of Visual Aids 
Effective in the Local Church 


HIILE the factors in few local church situa- 

tions will be the same, the general principles 
which underlay the effective utilization of visual 
aids in the local church will vary but little. The 
following statement of principles, together with 
their minimal elaboration and illustration, may 
serve as a guide and yardstick for the leaders of 
local churches. 


1. Visual aids should be used to further the 
present on-going program of the church. The church 
has a constellation of purposes, and the objectives 
for the use of visual aids will be inside and not 
outside this cluster of purposes. The utilization of 
visual materials will be by the present leadership 
of the church. No separate “visual program” will 
be set up. The church will use visual materials and 
methods to help accomplish the purposes of its 
present program. 


2. Visual materials should be considered as sup- 
plementary materials and not displace present ma- 
terials. Visual materials should be considered as 
a part of the total materials used by the church, 
and visual methods should be thought of as a part 
of the total methodology of the church. The wise 
church will not suddenly install “the visual method” 
in either church or school. Visual materials should 
not displace good non-visual materials. 

3. All visual aids should be used for definite pur- 
poses. The user must know what specific objective 
he is trying to achieve. He must have a clear-cut 
conception of what he is trying to bring about, and 
ought to understand the peculiar contribution which 
the visual aid can make. Visual aids should not be 
used to cure a sick situation in the church school 
the young people’s work, or even rescue the mid 
week prayer teeting. 

4. The local church should not solo in either 
methodology or materials. All the visual media 
should be used and all the techniques of utilization 
should be included. The media and the method 
will be selected on the basis of the age of the group 
the facilities, the equipment available, and the ob 
jective to be reached. Every now and then som: 
church goes overboard for some one visual media 
flannelgraphs, kodachrome slides, opaque material 
stereopticon slides, but more often they “fall” for 
All the 


the prima donna, the sound motion picture 
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visual aids have their distinct advantages and dis- 
advantages when considered from certain angles. 


5. Visual aids must not be expected to pay their 
way. The cost of materials and the maintenance of 
equipment should be an item in the general edu- 
cational budget. Visual materials do cost more— 
more than many churches expect when they start 
out. Using too many films will up the budget. In 
the long run, the cost of visual materials and equip- 
nent must be met as the cost of other educational 
materials and equipment is met in your church. 
Special plans tend to break down and run into hid- 
den snags. Advance planning and coordination be- 
tween morning and evening groups can cut down 
the cost of high-rental films. 


6. Extensive familiarity with visual resources is 
fundamental to the effective use of visual aids in the 
local church. This is one of the most frequently 
neglected principles. Some one person or commit- 
tee must be charged with the responsibility of be- 
coming familiar with resources and, to some extent, 
with specific materials. This means gathering the 
principal catalogues and filing the denominational 
lists. It means attending previews; going to other 
churches to see materials which they are using; 
reading magazines; and keeping in touch with your 
local rental library or visual educational dealer. 
here is no shortcut here. Some one person, or 
group of persons, is needed in every church to 





The projected visual aids: miniature (2 x 2) slide, opaque 

material, the silent film, the sound film, the stereopticon 

(34% x4) slide, and the filmstrip. These, together with the 

various non-projected visual aids, will be employed in the 

effective supplementation and enrichment of the total pro- 
gram of the local church. 
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advise with principals and teachers; to call atten- 
tion to highly useful new material; to study the 
on-going program of the church and make sugges- 
tions to those in charge. 

7. Every church should begin on its level and 
progress from there. There is no substitute for 
starting where you are. Take an inventory of your 
collective skill and understanding. Let it indicate 
where you should begin in the utilization of visual 
materials. If you are at the level of flat pictures, 
and many churches are just there, don’t begin with 
the sound motion picture. It is easy to get equip- 
ment—easier than getting understanding. Many 
leaders have made the mistake of following the 
sink-or-swim principle in beginning the use of 
visual aids. They buy a film projector, and perhaps 
a slide projector, and tell the teachers to go ahead. 
After a few false starts and abortive efforts, these 
same leaders come to pessimistic conclusions about 
the wisdom of “visual education.” 

8. Every church should provide some facilities 
which are suitable and*easy to use. Trying to get 
along with makeshift screens, with hard-to-operate 
blackouts, with low-voltage power sources, with 
impossible acoustics, with unattractive surround- 
ings, and with interferences of one kind or another 
puts a handicap upon leaders which discourages 
and defeats them. For the time being, most visual 
materials will be beamed at the larger (depart- 
mental) unit and not the individual class. There- 
fore, provide accordingly. 

9. Begin and carry forward a continuous pro- 
gram of training workers in understanding the 
nature and use of the various visual aids, projected 
and non-projected. Make this program a part of 
your total leadership education. Realize that under- 
standing is basic to sound utilization. Use visual 
methods in your leadership courses and conferences. 
Secure books and magazines for your teachers. 
Encourage them to attend local previews, institutes, 
conferences and courses. 

In conclusion, don’t be misled by the term “visual 
education.” There is no such kind of education. 
What the church is trying to do is give children, 
youth and adults the desire and ability to live a 
certain kind of life, and in the accomplishment of 
this great and noble work many kinds of materials 
and methods will be used.—WSH. 


Treating Films As Texts 


CERTAIN religious director, after showing 
A a group of junior children five of the Cathe- 
dral films, gave them a test which was composed 
of various types of informational questions. He 
was very much disappointed in the answers which 
he got and concluded that films have been greatly 
overrated as a teaching medium. 

Old Methods and New Materials 
With this list of questions before you, it is 
easy to see that he was making the mistake of 
treating films like textbooks because he did not 
understand the fundamental character of the film. 
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Using such a test as a follow-up for this series of 
films was like dipping for minnows with a chicken- 
wire net! His questions were factual, and dealt 
with the picayune, the inconsequential, and the 
incidental. He did not check these children to see 
what kind of experience these films, each of them, 
had afforded these children. He did not seek to 
find out how this experience had been integrated 
into the total fabric of learning. (How important 
is it for a child to know if a certain one of the 
films shown was missionary or biblical in type?) 
He was applying old methods to new materials— 
a common fault of teaching in both church and 
school. 

It is safe, in view of such an inadequate follow-up, 
to assume that his preparation of the pupils for 
the experience these films were to bring had also 
been weak and out of focus. He probably left the 
whole job up to the films, neglecting the skilful 
enabling which would have increased their teaching 
power many fold. 

Films Are Not Textbooks 

His basic trouble was in thinking of films as but 
a variety of textbooks. He needs to ponder this 
incisive parapraph from Edgar Dale’s October 1947 
News Letter: 

“The motion picture, properly conceived, is not another 
textbook. It is not a compendium of facts, a tightly-knit 
summary. If it deals with ‘Colonial Life in Williamsburg’ 
it does not present a century and a half in a page and a 
half. On the contrary it presents a realistic, dramatic 
story. The explanatory materials are full-bodied, concrete, 
artful. The film has a beginning and an ending. It does not 
trail off into the next chapter 

“You can’t study a film bit by bit, page by page. You 
take all or you take nothing. It does not lend itself to drill, 
repetition, or memorization Rich understanding comes 
with a single viewing. A film may be re-run with profit, 
but you get the big idea the first time and look again only 
for the points that have been missed.” 

Too many ministers, directors, and classroom 
teachers are preoccupied with text materials. The 
lesson must be taught. They leave too little time 
for the film. Why? Because they put it secondary 
to the quarterly. The quarterly will teach about 
St. Paul. The film can make him real to the pupils 
Too many teachers are failing to see this. Hence, 
we have poor films and the best films hurriedly 
used before and after “lessons’’, with little or no 
preparation of the pupils for the experience which 
the film can afford, and with faultily contrived 
follow -ups. 

Pictures are more than words, and basically un- 
like them. Films are unlike textbooks, and should 
be utilized by a methodology consistent with their 
fundamental character. The essential power of 
the film is that it can give a psychologically effective 
representation of reality. Neither textbooks nor 
any other visual media can do this. Because of 
this unique power, the film can put educative experience 
within the reach of the teacher. He is not obliged to 
teach about this and that. He can bring his pupils via 
the screen in experience with the world of persons and 
things; ideas and values; visions and purposes. To 
get the most from films they should be treated like 
films and not like textbooks.—WSH. 
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Films on Leprosy 


The American Mission to Lepers has regional offices 
across the country, and those interested in securing any 
of the following motion pictures should write to 156 
Fifth Ave., New York, and ask about the office nearest 
to them. Tie Healing of M’Vondo, Happy Village and 
Lonely Journey are 20-minute color films available for 
a two-dollar service charge and transportation. The 
first of the trilogy is especially suitable for children 
Chandkuri’s Children and Colony Vacations are 10 
minute color films available at half the above fee plus 
transportation. Million Dollar Pig and Song After 
Sorrow are 20-minute black and white films and are 
free except for transportation. Since the worldwide 
work of the AML is non-sectarian and non-denomina 
tional, every local church has a stake in its work and 
can easily use these films in telling its people about 
the fight which modern science and Christianity are 
making against this worldwide disease 


Adventure in Inter-Racial 
Education 


Any school or church 
—looking for an inspiring story of inter-racial educa 
tion can find it in the kodachrome slide presentation 
The Stranger Within Thy Gates. Within the scope of 
80 excellent slides and a well-written script is reported 


and there should be many 


the venture of a Congregational minister of Vermont 
in bringing some of Harlem's children up to spend th 
summer with his parishioners. 

The whole story is presented—from the day Ritchie 
Low presents the idea to his wife to the evening he 
drove back down the country road after putting the 
children on the train for New York. 

J. L. Johnstone did the photography and Virginia 
Wells the script, available in either printed form 
or on two 7&rpm records. The narration is by Will 
Greer. William Meeder gives the musical background 
It was produced by the Department of Visual Aids 
of the Congregational-Christian Churches (287 Fourtl 
Ave., N.Y. 10). 


(Continued on next page 


Children of 
Harlem 
ona 
summer 
vacation 
—a scene 
from 
“The 
Stranger 
Within Thy 
Gates”’. 
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How Many of Your 
Class Rooms Would 


One Set of Pakfolds 


Darken? 
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Patented 


The Draper Portable Pakfold can take it—easy 
to transport from room to room where’needed. To 
apply this darkening shade or remove it, simply lift 
its supporting pulley from the pulley bracket, by 
use of the Draper Pulley Fork. No screws to re- 
move—no ladder to climb. 


When the Pakfold hangs over a double roller 
shade, as illustrated, both shades hanging on the 
face of casings or wall—a pair of Pakfold Spring 
Clips will hold the cloth close fitting meal the 
double roller assembly, eliminating interference of 
the two shades and giving excellent darkening. 


When not in use, the Pakfold is rolled up in a neat 
roll, with cover fastened by turn-buttons to keep it 
clean and in good condition, as illustrated. 


Pakfolds are practical in all sizes. For iarge 
windows of unusual width or length Pakfolds are 
made with two sets of pulleys and cords. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 
Shade Company 


Dept. ES-2, Spiceland, Indiana 


We will be pleased to have you inspect Draper Demountable 
Shading at our exhibit booth G-17 of American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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1 BEYOND 
OUR 
own 


“PICTURE OF THE MONTH" 
HONORED by the Protestant Motion Picture 


Council’s designation as “Picture of the Month” in 
the December issue of 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
BEYOND OUR OWN is the film many churchmen 


are calling Picture of the Year—or of many years. 





BEYOND OUR OWN, 40 min., 16mm., sound, 3-year lease, 
$250.00 


Order your prints today! 


THE RELIGIOUS FILM ASSOCIATION 
Department £, 45 Astor Place, New York 3, N.Y. 














rformance 


Outstanding Sonomaster Features 


@ DUAL SPEED with 16” capacity @ ATTRACTIVE, STURDY CUSTOM. 
@ HIGH FIDELITY (GE) PICK-UP LUGGAGE CARRYING CASE 
with natural sapphire stylus 
@ 10” PM ALNICO V SPEAKER (GE) 


@ FOUR STAGE, SIX TUBE AM- cational broadcasts from FM 
PLIFIER with 14 watts output Stations 


@ OPTIONAL FM INPUT for pick- 


Write for Sonomaster literature today. 
Designed and manufactured by Sandwick-Bowen, exclusively, for — 


hidlor imalogripph Copuralion 


A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
Dept. GS-6, Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 


New York @ Chicago @ Distributors Throughout the World 
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up and reamplification of edu- 


Here is a story every department of the church 
should hear. Here is a story which public schools 
should tell, alert as many of them are to give their 
children and youth information about the best things 
happening in our democracy. Those who plan to direct 
summer camps and conferences should latch onto a 
set of these slides. Little children will respond to the 
story. (I know. I used it with Primary and Junior 
boys and girls.) It will quicken the spiritual pulse of 
those grown a little skeptical about the power of love 
and knowledge in building a better world. 

The photography is good. The ratio of words to 
pictures is excellent—28.6 to one. About 19 minutes 
is required when the recorded script is used, which 
gives a velocity of a little over 100 words per minute, 
a pace making comprehension and reflection possible. 
—WSH. 


Another Good Missionary Film 


Produced for the United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety (Disciples of Christ) by World Brotherhood 
Films, Constrained by Love, a 40-minute color film 
on missionary work in rural India, will prove of great 
value to every church seeking to show and interpret 
missionary work to its people. 

The organization of the film is good. It shows only 
rural missions: evangelism, the rural church, schools 
for boys and girls, hospital and medical service, the 
training of native leaders, the home for lepers, teach- 
ing and worship, the construction of buildings and the 
keeping of accounts. 

The photography was done by Ferger and the Rev. 
Dr. Donald McGavran, who get excellent results under 
the handicaps imposed by rural conditions. The com- 
mentary is by Dr. McGavran, who, with his wife, plays 
the principal role in the pictorial sequences. This first- 
hand narration has the ring of sincerity and authen- 
ticity and is replete with instructive details. 

Dr. and Mrs. (Mary) McGavran are the “living 
links” of two Disciples churches with India: Fullerton, 
California, and Muncie, Indiana. They serve in Tak- 
hatpur, Central Provinces. The film is non-sectarian 
and therefore useful to all in showing in considerable 
detail the manifold activities of missionaries in rural 
India. 

This film is available from Kenneth Warren, 737 W 
Wilshire, Fullerton, California, and the UCMS, 222 
Downey Ave., Indianapolis 7, Indiana, at an eight- 
dollar per day rental—WSH. 


Don’t Overlook 


@ One of the best little books coming off the press 
“Films For 


last year in the visual education field! 
International Understanding” is a 134-page book which 
was published by the Educational Film Library Associ 
ation (EFLA), and can be secured from them at 
Suite 1000, 1600 Broadway, N.Y. 19, for one dollar 
Some 16 chapters have been contributed by those com 
petent to discuss various aspects of the subject. (Mr 
Hockman contributed the chapter on “The Utilization 
of Films by the Church.—Ed.) An excellent list of 
250 films, useful to all kinds of organizations in pro- 
moting international understanding, helps to make the 
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book a very valuable reference. An earlier publication 
of EFLA, and very useful to all educators, is “Making 
Films Work for Your Community.” 


@ Those who desire standard recordings of dramatized 
true stories which deal with intercultural and racial 
problems in America, with missionary faith and ad- 
venture in many parts of the world, and with the Bible 
and its stories in everyday life, should secure from 
Pilgrim Press (14 Beacon St., Boston 8) its latest 
descriptive folder on such materials. Every unit of 
this material is highly useful in the church school, in 
extended and weekday sessions, in vacation schools, 
in summer camps for Juniors and Junior High youth. 


Correspondence 


From England 

Mary Field, who directed the production of the “2000 
Years Ago” series, in a letter to Lieutenant-Colonel R. J. V 
Hake, Managing Director of J. Arthur Rank’s Relig‘ous 
Films Limited (6 Eaton Gate, Westminster, London, S.W.1) 
says that I probably did not realize (see October and No 
vember issues) that the films of the series were made for 
the “young adolescent” and not for the primary ages. Yes, 
I knew the series was beamed at the adolescent. Because 
the films of this series, especially The Home, were being used 
in this country with younger children, I wanted to find out for 
myself just what problems were involved. However, explaining 
that the series was produced for older pupils, does not invali 
date the criticisms which I made of the film. She inquires 
further if I had a copy of the “teaching notes” for the film 
I did not. Mr. Rogers of R.F.A., who, with Mr. Kruse, brought 
the films to this country knows of no teaching helps. The 
purpose of such films, as expressed by Miss Field, will be dis 
cussed in a later issue of EpUCATIONAL SCREEN 





The Religious Sereen 
William S. Heckman, Editer 


A Reprint of 19 Helpful Articles from 
“The Church Department" of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY NOW 
Price 60c 











From India 


“Without exaggeration,” writes Blaise Levai of Voorhees 
College, Vellore, India, “thousands of people congregate to see 
the filmstrips which we project every Friday and Saturday 
nights on the whitewashed walls of the open compound.” He 
is using materials from the filmstrip library of the American 
Council in Madras free of charge. “We have shown filmstrips 
like American Colleges, Vitamins, The Christian Home, and 
some weeks ago we presented the film King of Kings, with the 
college orchestra and choir filling in the musical background, 
since we have no recording machine.” He adds that they have 
found the Life of Christ slides by Elsa Anna Wood popular 
and powerful in preaching. With the help of his Indian stu- 
dents, he has written a modern script for the set; and it has 
since been translated into English, Tamil, and Telegu. 

From China 

Dr. Arthur O. Rinden, Director of Audio-Visual Aids for 
the National Christian Council of China (University of Nan- 
king, Nanking 5) writes: “Our work continues to progress 
in a very encouraging manner in all departments. Our most 
pressing need is for more Christian films. I get letters and 
telegrams from all over China asking for more Christian films. 
Often I can do nothing for them. We could make a modest 
added investment in films if I only knew which ones to order.” 
Our readers are invited to make suggestions to Dr. Rinden, 
and the recommendations of other missionaries would be espe- 
cially appreciated.—W.S.H. 








1600 Broadway 





Is this prize-winning* film in your library? 


BREAD and WINE 





For a complete list of Julien Bryan’s Productions 


on peoples of other countries, write 


The International Film Foundation 


—— 


Bread and Wine deals with Italian | 
agriculture and the “Mezzadria” sys- 
tem of Italian farming. Like other 
Bryan films, it stresses people and 
furnishes an excellent background 
for the study of the eeonomic and 
social structure of modern Italy. It 
shows the harvest of grapes, the culti- 
vation of crops, the making of bread, 
the routine life of the farmers and 


their proprietor. (16 minutes). 
*This subject was one of the prize-winners in the 
recent Chicago Films of the World Festival. For 


rental, consult your Film Rental Library; for pur- 
chase, see your visual education dealer. 


New York, N.Y. 
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STUDENTS LIKE 
YOUR LIFE WORK FILMS 


Because 


1. They find the study of vocations really 
interesting. 


2. They can see the workers performing their 
jobs. 


3. They learn about the vocation in an easily 
understood manner. The romance in the 
vocation as well as the less attractive 
features are pointed out. 


4. They are able to give their undivided at- 
tention while the film is being shown. 


5. The Teacher-Student guide assists mate- 
rially in developing class discussion. 


Write For Complete Information 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, INC. 


International Distributors 


Carl F. Mahnke Productions 


1814 Beaver Avenue Des Moines, lowa 











A Study of 
FRACTIONS 


By O. W. McGUIRE 


Author of “‘Easy Steps in Fractions” 


A new filmstrip kit designed to aid in teaching 
the concept of fractions at the Elementary and 


Junior High School levels. 
ELEVEN FILMSTRIPS, encompassing the fun- 


damentals of fractions and the methods of using 
them. The kit includes twenty-five TEST SHEETS 
for each of the filmstrips, teacher’s CHECK SHEETS 
for quick correction of the test material, and a 
TEACHER’S GUIDE. 
$333.25 
Inquire of your local visual aids dealer, or 


send coupon below— 


PHOTO & SOUND PRODUCTIONS, 
116 Natoma Street, 
San Francisco 5, California 


Please send a set of ‘A Study of Fractions" 
Enclosed please find check for $33.25 


Please bill me for $33.25 


Name 

Organization 

Address 

a ears State. 


” Preview on request 
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State Audio -Visual 
Directors Organize 
In New York 


ROUND-TABLE conference of directors and 

coordinators and similarly-functioning persons 

in audio-visual education was held at Syracuse 
University Campus, Syracuse, N.Y. on Saturday, De- 
cember 6, 1947. More than fifty persons, who repre- 
sented educational film libraries, state teachers’ colleges, 
instructional aids departments of city school systems 
and single-school audio-visual coordinators, had been 
invited to this meeting from all parts of the state. 

Paul C. Reed, Director of Visual and Radio Educa- 
tion for the Rochester School System, Ward C. Bowen, 
chief of the Bureau of Visual and Radio Aids, State 
Education Department at Albany, N.Y. and James 
W. Brown, newly-appointed Coordinator for Audio- 
Visual Services at Syracuse University were the origi- 
nators of the plans for calling this first convention. 
Names of key persons throughout the state of New 
York who were known to be actively concerned with 
audio-visual education were selected quite tentatively 
for the mailing list for invitations to attend. Miss 
Sandra George, Director of the Educational Film 
Library at Syracuse University, generously provided 
quarters for the meeting. 

The full attendance and general tenor of the gather- 
ing proved to be quite expansive. Around the table 
during the early part of the all-day session, six common 
topics of general concern were listed and classified 
for study. By this action it became evident that all 
organizations for the coordination of instruction in New 
York State schools were confronted by common prob- 
lems. It was also apparent that discussion and exchange 
of experience between members of such a meeting held 
promise of mutual benefit. The priority list of topics 
of concern was as follows: 1. Financial support for 
audio-visual programs. 2. Promotion of audio-visual 
instruction. 3. Selection, procurement, utilization and 
evaluation of materials. 4+. The improvement and vari- 
ation in production of audio-visual materials. 5. The 
administration and leadership personnel with profes- 
sional standards for coordination. 6. Building facilities 
and physical services. 

But few of these topics were fully discussed in the 
remaining hours of the afternoon session. Wide and 
enthusiastic participation by all present in reporting 
on findings, activities and applications of these prob- 
lems took place. In consequence, spontaneous enthusi- 
asm was expressed for a later meeting and continuation 
of this program. Each person in attendance was pro- 
vided with mimeographed reports of general organiza- 
tion of programs in other localities ; each member had 
been instructed to bring such a report of his own 
activity in 50 mimeographed copies prepared in advance 
of the convention. 

No highly-formalized association or organizational 
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roster of officers was desired by those in attendance. 
Further convocation of the group was provided for 
by naming Paul C. Reed as temporary chairman of 
the group with the other persons responsible for in- 
itiation of this first meeting delegated to serve as a 
steering committee. 


In Indiana 


IRECTORS and building coordinators of audio- 

visual materials in schools of Indiana and in- 

structors and directors of audio-visual programs 
in the colleges and universities, finding their opportu 
nities for meeting together and working on problems 
of mutual interest somewhat limited, met on the Indiana 
University campus on December 12 and 13 for the 
purpose of forming an association. Plans for such an 
organization had been discussed for several months 
During the Indiana State Teachers’ Association meet 
ing in Indianapolis in October, some of the key leaders 
of the state worked on plans and a tentative constitu 
tion. A temporary committee with Vernon McKown, 
New Albany Public Schools, as chairman, and Cathe 
rine Broderick, Fort Wayne Public Schools, as secre 
tary, was appointed to arrange for the first meeting. 


Purposes 
Purposes were defined as (1) to provide an oppor 
tunity for directors to become acquainted and to work 
together on mutual problems, (2) to act as a clearing 
house for ideas and projects of statewide concern, (3) 
to provide direction and coordination for the audio 
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visual programs in the state, and (4) to develop proj- 
ects of assistance to directors of audio-visual education. 
Membership is limited to those in the schools and 
colleges who are devoting a minimum of 25% of 
their administrative or teaching time to the direction 
of an audio-visual program. Also eligible are persons 
in colleges teaching at least one audio-visual course 


carrying college credit. 


Officers 

lorty-eight men and women eligible to membership 
attended the meeting and became charter members of 
the organization to be known as AVID (Audio-Visual 
Instruction Directors) of Indiana. They adopted the 
constitution which was drafted into its final form by 
a committee under the chairmanship of Robert Schrei- 
ber, Mishawaka Public Schools. They elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Vernon McKown, New Albany 
Public Schools; Vice-President, Robert Schreiber, 
Mishawaka Public Schools ; Secretary-Treasurer, Caro- 
lyn Guss, Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University; 
and Executive Board Members, Catherine Broderick, 
Fort Wayne Public Schools; Doris L. Lynn, Indian- 
apolis Public Schools; Wilford Jarboe, Vanderburgh 
County Schools, Evansville; Clyde K. Miller, Gary 
Public Schools; and Henry W. Schulze, LaPorte 
Public Schools. 


Committees 
All working sessions of the two-day conference were 
devoted to developing a handbook of accepted policies 
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AVID of Indiana 


TOP ROW: W. Barnes, R. McDougal, L. W. Moon, H. W. Norman, D. G. Williams, K. B. Thurston, E. Carmony, E. 

Kuykendall, T. White, A. Hyer, B. Sparks, D. E. O’Beirne. THIRD ROW: B. L. Rufe, P. W. Holaday, C. B. Tolbert, 

W. Smith, O. R. Spurgat, C. Guss, C. Miller, F. G. Neel, L. C. Larson, G. R. Weathers, L. Whaley, K. Barr. SECOND 

ROW: L. D. Miller, V. L. Tatlock, R. Stollberg, H. Knaus, Mrs. G. M. Allen, G. M. Allen, F. Andrews, D. Simpson, F. 

Thomas, P. L. Fisher, A. Gibson. FIRST ROW: V. C. Alexander, H. W. Schulze, L. Kenworthy, R. Schreiber, D. L. 
Lynn, G. McIntire, V. McKown, C. Broderick, W. Jarboe, M. Day, D. Williams. 
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BOOKS AND BROCHURES 


@ Press, Radio, Film—Report of the Commission on Tech- 
nical Needs, United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. Paris, 1947. 189 pp. 


This is a summary of 48 reports on news agencies, press, 
radio and films in 12 European countries. (Reports for all 
countries are given in the Appendix.) 

Of great importance in the evaluation of this report, 
equal to the value of the contents, is the description of 
the methods of the Commission, for in this survey we 
find an example of internation! cooperation that tran- 
scends commercial, political or selfish ends. Field workers 
from the Secretariat of UNESCO were sent out to the 12 
countries designated, with an elaborate questionnaire. In 
each country they worked through the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and the experts within the country. The reports and 
recommendations were then prepared with the advice and 
criticism of other specialists and members of other agencies 
in the United Nations. The present report is therefore 
certain to represent the most considered judgment ‘of 
world-wide specialists on the press, the radio and the 
motion picture. 


‘The Last Word 


in Projection 
and 


Sound Reproduction 



















For the last year 
"Rex" production 

has been inadequate 
to supply the demand. 
INCREASED OUTPUT 
IS FAST CATCHING UP. 


P.S. — The new REXARC with high intensity arc lamp, 40 
watt output amplifier, and newest coaxial high and low 
frequency speaker available. 
BEFORE YOU DECIDE TO PURCHASE 
write for the new catalog detailing the advanced features 
found only in a REX |6mm Sound-on-Film Frojector. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1813 ORCHARD STREET e CHICAGO 14, ILL. 











ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS, Editor 


The Film Sub-Commission found that black and white 
film stock throughout Europe and China was adequate, 
but that the greatest need was for currency. (It points 
out that 16mm films for public showings as well as for 
education will result in economies.) As for equipment, 
there, too, it is the foreign exchange and the lack of pri- 
ority on production tools that stand in the way. The use of 
16mm sound projectors is recommended for educational 
and public showings instead of the 16mm silent projectors 
now common. A system of exchange for the training of 
personnel is urged. Other recommendations include: a Clear- 
ing House of Information on films available from all 
countries; a system to facilitate the exchange of educa- 
tional films in spite of exchange problems; and the exemp- 
tion from import taxes of film equipment, film materials, 
and films for educational, scientific and cultural purposes. 


For other details in the recommendations of this Sub- 
Commission and the one on Radio, the reader should con- 
sult the full report. 


@ Projected Visual Aids in the Church—William S. Hock- 
man. Pilgrim Press, Boston. 1947. 214 pp. $3.75. 

A basic reference book, giving general principles and 
techniques for using the various types of visual aids in 
the church program, with special emphasis on the general 
church program. There are many suggestions based on 
actual practice and experience, and church leaders will 
find many ideas to stimulate them into greater use of ex- 
isting materials, and beyond that to strive for the production 
and distribution of better materials, especially films. 

Mr. Hockman has great faith in the demonstration tech- 
nique for promotion and for teacher-training. He believes 
that the best method is “seeing how” things are done, 
and how specific materials are used. The last chapter lists 
unsolved problems: what is the best type of visual aid, 
how verbal should a visual aid be? what criteria should be 
used for evaluation? how improve distribution? what part 
of the curriculum should be visualized? how present the 
scriptures on the screen? 


@ Films in Public Libraries—Hoyt R. Galvin, Charlotte, 
N. C. Library Journal, vol. 72, no. 18. Oct. 15, 1947. Part 
II. 88 pp. Free to libraries; $1.00 to others. 

A practical guide, with all details for establishing a 
film-lending service in public libraries. There are sugges- 
tions for budgeting, administering and programming a 
film service; one section describes the standard projection 
equipment for films, slides, filmstrips and opaque materials; 
and valuable listings include a basic list of films for first 
purchase, a directory of producers (which is more accurately 
a list of producers and distributors), and a bibliography. 

This book demonstrates further the active part now 
being played by the American Library Association in ex- 
tending the distribution of educatienal films through local 
libraries. 


@ The Virginia Plan for Audio-Visual Education—James 
W. Brown. Center for the Study of Audio-Visual In- 
structional Materials, Dept. of Education, University of 
Chicago. 1947. 31 pp. $1.00. 

Description of the unique administrative organization 
in Virginia which has developed since 1940, when the first 
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legislative appropriation was made to distribute educational 
films, until 1945 when an appropriation of over a million 
dollars was voted for equipment and teaching aids. The 
pamphlet was intended as a pattern for students of audio- 
visual education at the University of Chicago, but it is 
also an excellent reference for communities and states that 
would like to benefit from the experience of the state of 
Virginia. The manner in which the State Department of 
Education has developed its program of audio-visual instruc 
tional materials for schools assures its success in improving 
the quality of education in general. The five regional cen 
ters originally established have gradually passed the distri 
bution functions along to local and individual school 
facilities, and are now serving chiefly as guidance and 
teacher-training centers 


UTILIZATION 


@ The Why of Audio-Visual Materials—Edgar Dale 

The News Letter, vol. 13, no. 3. Dec. 1947 

An editorial appealing to teachers to get greater mean 
ing behind the concepts taught at school, to make concrete 
the complex ideas with which modern living surrounds us 
“Too often what is taught is irrelevant to living. There 
is an increasing amount of visual material to aid in educa 
tion about world trade and other problems of modern life 

The author lists four reasons why there has not been 
greater use of all media of communication on a regular 
and complete basis: a) lack of funds; b) lack of ability in 
teachers to use these new methods; c) insufficient training 
on the college level; and d) no cooperation by adminis 
trators for adequate physical facilities. 


@ Children Make Recordings—Margaret B. Russell, Ben 
jamin Stoddert School, Washington, D. C. N.E.A. Journal 
Dec. 1947. p. 635. 

A class of second-graders went through all the steps 
in planning special Valentine recordings, with the aid of 
a machine loaned by one mother. Research, voice tests 
scripts and the play-back proved a fruitful and interesting 
activity. 

@ Teaching Aids: Picture Stories—Ethel Beatty Smith 
Jamesburg High School, Jamesburg, N.J. Business Edu 
cation World, December 1947. p. 212. 

Describes a unique idea which has become a creative 
activity for teacher and pupils alike. Picture stories are 
planned, posed, photographed, printed as enlargements 
and mounted on posters. These then serve as the basis for 
illustrating principles or concepts in the curriculum. Picture 
stories were used in the retail-selling course and the office 
practice class, where pictures were planned and photo 
graphed by students to illustrate their ideas 


SOURCES 
@ Informative Films—Educational Review Committee 
National Board of Review. Agenda Magazine, 205 East 


42nd St., N. Y. 17. Monthy issues, starting May, 1947 

Free to women’s club leaders 

A monthly section on 16mm films recommended for 
women’s club leaders, annotated and classified by subject 
For example, the November-December issue includes films 
suitable for meetings that deal with the Freedom Train 
Bible Reading, Christmas, Displaced Persons, and other 
topics. Each issue also includes a theatrical film review 
page, with the aid of Mrs. Bettina Gunczy 


@® Audio-Visual Aids for Atomic Education—Albert Got 
lieb. Social Education, 11: 357-60. Dec. 1947. 


An annotated list of films, filmstrips, recordings and 
transcriptions, radio scripts, maps and charts, and agencies 
to implement the study of atomic energy in science educa 
tion. This list (together with a published bibliography, 
“Annotated Bibliography on Atomic Energy,” by Israel 
Light—Teachers College, Columbia University, N.Y. 35c) 
appeared in connection with a series of conferences on 
atomic education held at Teachers College under the aus 
pices of the Departments of Natural Science and Social 
Sciences. 
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YOU MAY RENT OR PURCHASE THESE THREE SHAKESPEAREAN FILMS 
IN 16mm. SOUND: 

(on one 1600’ reel; running time, 42 minutes). 
OTHELLO gent: 1 day, $5.00; 2 or 3 days, $7.50; 4 or 5 
days, $10.00. Outright 

: $75.00 


purchase . 
JULIUS CAESAR i oe precy = Pag iy the 
So $37.50 
SAACRETH [05,27 20° sint culig Suns 36 ae 
——. $37.50 


you nad PURCHASE THESE “SEVEN SHAKESPEAREAN RECORDINGS, 
ALL COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS RECORD ALBUMS: 


(available immediately) with Maurice Evans. 

HAMLET Three 12” records (5 sides) 
in album _... is eneiaboeeaienesone $4.60 
(available immediately) with Orson 


LIUS CAESAR elles. Five “ recor 
JU Welles. Five 12 ords $7.10 


(10 sides) in album 
(delivery in 30 to 60 days) with 
KING RICHARD Il Maurice Evans. Five 12” 
records (10 sides) in album $7.10 
(delivery in 30 to 60 days) with Orson Welles. 


MACBETH tweive 12” records 
Twelve 12 ds (24 $12.10 


sides) in album .... 
deliv in 30 60 d 
MERCHANT OF VENICE ar pattem Welles. poalos 


12” records (24 
$15.85 


sides) in album ............ 

(delivery i in 30 to 60 days) with Paul Robeson 
OTHELLO Jose Ferrer. Seventeen 12” records E 
(34 sides) in album ............ ee $23. 80 


TWELFTH NIGHT “(delivery scheduled in April) with 
fe) Welles. Ten 12” $13.35 


records (20 sides) in album 


EASTIN PICTURES 
Headquarters for Shakespearean Teaching Aids 


DAVENPORT COLORADO SPRINGS CHATTANOOGA 
IOWA COLORADO TENNESSEE 
































AUDIO-VISUAL AID EVALUATION 


Visual Education Department 


Pogtland Public Schools 
* cA 
Tite ootedlal Bla scaled Date. OO... 
Type Aid: Sound Filmgy’Silént Film[) Slides() . 
Producer Cf plana! 1620 Ny La Brea, Los Angeles. 28 . 


Length .... SAMA No. Reels L Time .. AC ceestetost $75. +00... Period 


Maturity Level Primary dl Intermediate = Secondary 

Usefal in Units or 

I ma " Production Qualities; 
1. Accurate and authentic Yes @ NoO 1. Photography  Good*Fair....Poor.... 
». Presents vital facts Yess @ Not 2. Continuity Good# Fair... Poor... 
3. Motivates learning Yes { No T) 3. Sound Good# Fair... Poor... 
4. Stimulates pupil activit Yes No 4. Titles Good” Fair Poor... 
5. Correlates with curriculum Yes No 2 5. Vocabulary Good” Fair Poor... 

Rating Goodhh Fair Poor 


Would you recommend Purchase? Yes X.. No 


See comments on hack of card 














IN PITTSBURGH AND TRI-STATE AREA 
it's 
KAREL SOUND FILM LIBRARY 
for Motion Pictures and Visual Aid Supplies 
410 Third Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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International Cinema Classics 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


BRANDON FILMS, INC. 


1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y 
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A series of eight motion pictures on 


FRACTIONS 


For Elementary Reviews 
For Remedial Work 
For Teacher Training 


Delightful animated curriculum films which corre- 
late closely with classroom work. 


@ Introduction to Fractions 
How to Add Fractions 
How to Subtract Fractions 
How to Change Fractions 
How to Multiply Fractions 
How fo Divide Fractions 
Decimals 

Percentage 


Each one reel in length 


Color $85.00 Black & White $45.00 


Johnson Aunt Preductions 


1133 North Highland Ave. Hollywood 38, Calif. 

















TO USE PROJECTORS 


instant 5-second threading! From 
strip film to slides — and back — 
immediately! 





MODEL AP-1C—Combina- 
tion all-purpose slide and 
strip film projector! Com- 
lete, self-contained! Case, 


Show your strip film and slides at their uilt-in slide carrier, slide 
ultra-brilliant best with optically perfect 
Viewlex projectors. Exclusive Aspheric 
Condenser system provides greatest light 
concentration and uniform screen illumi- 
nation. Tests prove Viewlex 150 watt 
projector gives greater screen brightness 
than other 300 watt projectors, Result: 
More economy and less heat, protecting 
slides and film. Order Viewlex, the finest 
projectors and best value obtainable! 


file, and screen... $77.00 

















MODEL AP-2C — Deluxe 
combination all-purpose 
slide and strip film projec- 
tor. Built-in slide carrier, 
elevating mechanism, Luxtar 
5”Anastigmat lens, $67.00 


MODEL AP-3 — Standard 
5” focal length slide pro- 
jector with 5” Luxtar color- 
corrected Anastigmat lens, 


complete . --- $39.50 
Written by Graham T. Horton, famous authori- 
ty, this superb little booklet gives you fascinating 
secrets of better projection. Shows you how to 
get the most from visual material! Mail post- 
card for your FREE copy! 


Veewlonn. 


Dept. ES-2 35-01 QUEENS BLVD., LONG ISLAND CITY 
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State Audio-Visual Directors 
Organize—lIn Indiana 


(Continued from page 87) 


and procedures for audio-visual education programs 
in Indiana. Each person, according to his stated pref- 
erence, was assigned to one of seven groups. The 
groups and their chairman were: Goals, M. McCabe 
Day, Huntington Public Schools; Materials, Frederick 
G. Neel, Canterbury College; Utilization, Catherine 
Broderick, Fort Wayne Public Schools; Equipment 
and Housing, Wes Felmlee, Elkhart Public Schools; 
Administration and Finance, Ernest Tiemann, Audio- 
Visual Center, Indiana University; Production, Henry 
W. Schulze, LaPorte Public Schools; and Statewide 
Program, Garret Weathers, South Bend Public Schools. 

The reports of the group were read at the summary 
session of the conference. The organization approved 
the reports and appointed an editorial board, consisting 
of the chairmen of the respective committees and the 
Secretary-Treasurer, to prepare final copy for the hand- 
book, which will be distributed free of charge to all 
schools administrators in the state and offered for sale 
to others interested. 

These reports, developed by the conference and 
representing the group thinking of leaders in the field 
in Indiana, contain a number of basic statements con- 
cerning audio-visual education. 


Some Suggestions 


Some of the more important suggestions incorporated 
in committee reports that will serve as bases for future 
recommendations are as follows: 

l. In order to maintain a minimum audio-visual 
program, schools should plan for annual expendi- 
ture of $50 per teacher for material and equip- 
ment. For a desirable program, this expenditure 
should be increased to $150. 

2. With state financial support to the school’s audio- 
visual program, moneys should be allocated to 
the local school corporation on a_ pre-teacher 
basis, in order to enable local school officials to 
develop an audio-visual program which will meet 
best the needs of that school system. 

3. For the effective direction and administration 
of an Indiana schools 
should plan for the equivalent of one audio-visual 
staff member of professional status, plus the 
needed clerical and technical assistance, for each 
fifty teachers ; a half-time professional staff mem- 
ber, plus assistance, for the twenty-five-teacher 


audio-visual program, 


system or school; and a fourth-time professional 
staff member, plus assistance, for the ten-teacher 
system or school. 

4. To provide for competent direction of the audio- 
visual program, it is proposed that the State 
Department of Education should 
certificate for the position of Director of Audio- 
Visual 
ments : 
as an educational administrator, supervisor, or 
teacher; (b) qualifications for a first-grade ele- 
mentary or secondary teacher’s certificate; and 


prescribe a 


Materials, with the following require- 
(a) three years of successful experience 
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(c) a Master’s Degree based on the equivalent 
of at least thirty semester hours of graduate work 
in a standard college or university, including basic 
graduate courses in school administration, cur 
riculum, supervision, evaluation, and educational 
psychology and the equivalent of graduate courses 
in the utilization, selection, and production of 
major types of audio-visual materials and in the 
organization and administration of the audio 
visual program. 

5. A city or county audio-visual program should 
include the minimum staff resources, supplies 
and equipment required for the preparation and 
production of audio-visual materials for the fol 
lowing purposes: (a) to facilitate diagnostic and 
remedial work with pupils; (b) to provide oppor 
tunities for pupil guidance and exploratory ex 
perience in school production; (« to obtain 


records of important school events; (d 


) to keep 
school patrons informed about the work of the 
school; (e) to produce, for instructional use, in 
cooperation with teachers and interested citizens, 
materials dealing with local teaching situations 
and problems. Types of material which could 
be produced with a minimum expense include 
(1) photographs, (2) recordings, (3) lantern 
slides .and slide films, (4) graphics, (5) radio 
programs, (6) motion pictures, and (7) museum 
materials. 


6. Teacher-training institutions, both public and 
private, should plan to organize audio-visual 
centers to meet their general and professional 
educational needs and to provide a rental or 
lending service on a non-profit basis to neighbor- 
ing schools and community groups. 

7. To provide the needed state leadership, the State 
Department of Public Instruction should set up 
a Division of Audio-Visual Materials, with the 
staff and other resources required for the guid- 
ance and coordination of selection, circulation, 
utilization, and production of audio-visual mate- 
rials by schools and colleges. 


U. of California Audio-Visual Instruction 

Sections of a University of California Extension 
class in audio-visual education are scheduled to open 
in seven southern California towns during the week 
beginning February 16, according to Dr. F. Dean 
McClusky, head of Audio-Visual Instruction for Uni- 
versity Extension. 

Sections of the class, which is designed to acquaint 
teachers with the theories of visual instruction and to 
furnish experience in the use of audio-visual aids, will 
meet in Los Angeles, Baldwin Park, Glendora, Long 
Beach, Pacoima, San Gabriel and Santa Monica. Each 
local section of the class will include 18 consecutive 
weekly meetings and will give three units of credit. 





Announcing 


BLACK AND WHITE 


PRINTS 

of our 
"MANNERS" 

films — 


Also - 


Wbeut Meney' 4 


* Sound and Color 

¢ Early concepts of money 
¢ For use in primary grades 
CD Critical $75.00 





“DIN ING TOGETH ER”’ cesesseeseeseeeel FECI—$50.00 
“PLAYING TOGETHER’ ’ ..........1 reei— 50.00 
“SPIC AND SPAN’’.......................1 reel— 50.00 


“Det Parade” 


¢ Sound and Color 
* Designed for the first units of work 
e For use in kindergarten 
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TREES THAT REACH THE SKY |! reel sound. Pacific Coast Lumbering. 


OUTSTANDING TEACHING FILMS 


Add these films to your library. Preview prints available. Produced 
by the National Film Board of Canada. 16mm. 


FUR COUNTRY—22 mins. Color & B&W. For elementary grades. 
GREAT LAKES—22 mins. Color & B&W. Elementary geography. 
ESKIMO ARTS AND CRAFTS—22 mins. Color. 
ESKIMO SUMMER—22 -mins. Color. Elementary social studies. 
VEGETABLE INSECTS—22 mins. Color. Entomological treatment. 
MONTREAL—22 mins. Color. History past and present. 
TRAPPERS OF THE SEA—13 mins. Color. Lobster fishing. 
SALMON RUN—21 m'ns. Color. Life cycle of sockeye. 
PEOPLES OF CANADA—21 mins. New 1947 version. 
CANADA—WORLD TRADER—11 mins. Resources and products. 
LAND OF PIONEERS—1l4 mins. Last frontier in North America. 


For complete information write 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC, 


C4 E. Randolph St. 15 Park Row 
CH:CAGO 1, ILL. NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 











FOR QUICK, EASY DARKENING 


SUPERTEX 

LIGHTPROOF 

SHADES 

@ For Visual 
Education Rooms 

@ Lecture Rooms 

@ Science Labs 


@ Operating and 
X-Ray Rooms 


@ Auditoriums 
@ Dark Rooms 








EASY, EFFICIENT, OPERATION 


The ease of operation and the superior quali'y of Supertex 
Lightproof Shades have made them the choice for installa- 
tions all over the country. 


Supertex Lightproof 
Shades and Arresters 
are made to fit what- 
ever type of window 
er skylight you have. 
The superior quality 
fabric is long wearing 
and absolutely _light- 
proof. 





Write for descriptive literature, sample, 
and how to order information. 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO., 1632 Indiana Ave., CHICAGO 
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News anc 


New FCA Appointment 


Dr. Mark Arthur May, director of the Institute of 
Human Relations and professor of educational psychol- 
ogy at Yale University, has been appointed chairman 
of the research committee of the Film Council of Amer- 
ica, Stephen M. Corey, chairman of the FCA Board 
of Trustees announced recently. 

Dr. May has had a distinguished career in education 
and has been a leader in the audio-visual educational 
field. As chairman of the Film Council’s Research 
Committee, he will work with visual educators and 
educational film producers to help improve the tech- 
niques of film production, to find out what subject 
areas most need good films today, and how the utiliza- 
tion of visual teaching materials can be widened and 
improved. 


Knoxville Film Council 


In the spring of 1947, a group of Knoxville 
citizens organized a Committee for Public Under- 
standing to work toward increasing the opportunities 
through which people in the community could get 
information on local, national and world affairs. Four 
sub-committees are in process of organization: radio, 
library, films and press. 

The sub-committee on films, called the Film Council, 
met first on October 20 to discuss organization. Seventy- 
five persons were present, representing all groups in 
town interested in the use of 16mm films. A second 
meeting was held on October 31 when Mr. Thurman 
White, Executive Secretary of the Film Council of 
America, was in Knoxville for the meeting of the 
East Tennessee Education Association. Mr. White 
was introduced by Mr. F. C. Lowry, Director of Uni- 
versity Extension, University of Tennessee, and mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the Film Council of 
America. He spoke on the organization of the Film 
Council of America and led a discusion on possible ac- 
tivities for the proposed Knoxville Film Council. 
Twenty-five persons were present even though Hallow- 
een and other meetings were strong competition. 

On November 18 the Knoxville Film Council met 
at the Lawson McGhee Library (Knoxville’s Public 
Library) and elected officers. Mr. Malcolm Miller, 
a lumber broker and well-known music and art critic, 
was elected president; Mrs. Wanda W. Johnston, 
Supervisor of Visual Education in the city schools, 
Vice-President ; and Miss Charlesanna Fox, Director 
of Group Services at Lawson McGhee Library, Secre- 
tary. Twelve board members were also chosen from the 
various groups which have expressed an interest in 
the use of 16mm films in the community. They include 
the Specialist in School and Community Service at 
the University of Tennessee; a business man who is 
a member of the Committee for Public Understanding ; 
three visual education dealers; a religious education 
director at one of the churches; the president of the 
City Association of Women’s Clubs; the president of 
the Central Council of the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
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tion: the editor of the Knoxville Labor News; the 
president of Kiwanis Club, who is a member of the 
Committee for Public Understanding ; 
represents the Council of Civic Clubs; and the state 
director of the CIO Organizing Committee. 

At the meeting on November 18, it was proposed 
that committees be formed, such as the ones listed, to 
carry on the work of the Council: Film Service Com- 
mitte (Films—previews, etc.). Equipment and Per- 
sonnel Committee (Equipment and operators). Film 
Techniques Committee (Proper use of films). Fi- 
nance Committee and Constitution and By-laws 
Committee. 

Members were given a questionnaire listing the 
types of work to be carried on and asking for state- 
ments from the individual members as to which type 
of activity he or she would be able to assist in accom- 
plishing. 

At an executive board meeting on December 1, the 
committees were appointed and the work of the Council 
has begun. Mr. James Arnold from the University of 
Tennessee, who is the regional representative of the 
Film Council of America for Tennessee, Miss Edith 
Harbaugh, .a religious education director especially 
interested in the use of visual aids in churches, and 
Mr. Charles W. Winegar, representative of the D. T. 
Davis Company, are the newly-appointed chairmen 
of the major committees. 

Previews of informational films 
—have been scheduled at the Lawson McGhee Library 
on Monday evenings. Program chairmen are urged 
by postal invitations and newspaper publicity to attend 
these previews. The showings are sponsored by the 
Film Council. 


Audio-Visual Materials Promoted 
At Industrial Arts Convention 

At the recent New England Industrial Arts Teach- 
er’s Convention held at the Hotel Bond in Hartford, 
Connecticut, audio-visual materials played an important 
role. Every attempt was made to provide the con- 
ferees with an opportunity to see and hear the latest 
audio-visual material pertinent to the industrial arts 
teacher. 

Throughout the two-day convention, audio-visual 
materials were actively displayed. In the main lobby 
of the hotel, where registration was held, opaque and 
slide projectors flashed announcements on the walls 
and screens. As the men gathered for the luncheon, 
a motion picture was projected. In the evening at the 
banquet, commercial exhibits of audio-visual materials 
were arranged around the outside perimeter of the 
floor area. A disc recording of the main address was 
made and presented to the speaker immediately after 
he finished. 

Each commercial exhibitor was assigned sufficient 
floor and table space to give ample room to display 
his products. Each exhibitor was supplied with mate- 
rials, such as filmstrips and motion pictures, to project 
for the conferees. Opaque and filmstrip projectors 
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an hour’s program 
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PRET FILMS 


Box 565, Hollywood, California 


Presents 


An Outstanding Safety and Health Film 
PATTY LEARNS TO STOP, LOOK AND LISTEN 


(595 ft., color, sound, price $95.00) 


This lesson presents Patty’s accident and re- 
In real life Patty was hit by a car 
and badly hurt. What a lesson in traffic 
SAFETY for children to see what an acci- 
dent means to a person they know and like! 
Also an important addition to our films on 
family cooperation and responsibility. 


covery. 


Family Teamwork 


Useful for Social Studies, Agriculture and Home 
Economics. 


Paity Garman, Little Helper 


Useful for Social Living, Nature Study and Ele- 
mentary Science. 


Bill Garman, 12 Year Old Business Man 
Useful for Social Studies, Agriculture and Be- 
ginning Economics. 


Many educational film libraries include all of these films. 
We send for preview to those who intend to buy. WE DO 
NOT RENT. 








35MM. SCIENCE SLIDE FILMS 
MADE BY TEACHERS FOR TEACHERS 

BIOLOGY PHYSICS 

MICROBIOLOGY GENERAL SCIENCE CHEMISTRY 


Descriptive Literature Sent on Request 


VISUAL SCIENCES, 599E 


Suffern, New York 








KODASLIDES 


Colorado Southwestern National Parks 


Nature subjects 
Sent on approval.—Write for list. 


PAUL NESBITT Estes Park, Colo. 











-MAT MAKE YOUR OWN 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 
SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White. Amber o Green. 
Accept ne eubst: tute 


or the NEW DUPLEX 2°'x2"* 


Write for Free Sample 


rS Tee STALIONERY OF TBE KATES 





TYPEWRITER SLIDES 
Use Radio-Mats—Regular Size 3'%''x4"" 


on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc., Dept.V 
222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 
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16 MM SOUND FILM 

35 MM STRIPFILM 

2” X 2” SLIDES 
16 mm Sound Projectors, Stripfilm, 
Slide and Opaque Object Projectors, 


Sereens, and all equipment and acces- 
sories for visual education. 


Let us take care of your requirements! 
Write for our new 1948 catalogue. 


SOUTHERN VISUAL FILMS 


686-689 Shrine Building Memphis, Tennessee 



























The new VICTOR 
LITE-WEIGHT 
makes LIGHT WORK 
of Audio-Visual 
Training 
@ Only One Piece to Carry. 
@ Less Than Half the Usual 
Weight. 
@ 70% Smaller in Size—but takes 
full 2000 ft. reels. 
Price $375.00 
Send for latest Catalog. 
PICTURES |n 


Te: 
614 NORTH SKINKER BLVD bepfeeescosecs : 
SAINT LOUIS 5. MO. 
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SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF 
THE |. C. S. 1947-48 CATALOG] 4 


Cvor a thousand features and shorts. 
The best and latest in !6mm equip- 
ment on time payment our specialty. 
Send icr free catalog, stating your 
needs in first letter. Write today. 
Address Dept. ES. 








INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, Inc. 





1560 BROADWAY * NEW YORK 19, N.Y. j 











16mm Originals 
on people, places and events in 
BRITAIN and EUROPE 
Library material available Producers Invited 


PEAK FILMS PRODUCTIONS 
65 Barons Keep, W. 14 London, England 











DIRECT 16mm SOUND with MAURER RECORDING SYSTEM 


For the Producer of 16mm business, educational and religious films 
























@ EDGE NUMBERED WORK PRINTS 
@ SYNCHRONIZED STUDIO PHOTOGRAPHY 
@ SOUND RECORDING 
RELEASE PRINTS— 
* Geen ane Soe GEO. W. COLBURN LABORATORY, Inc. 
@ DUPLICATE 164 N. Wacker Dr., Dept. E , Chicago 6, Ill. 
NEGATIVES 
16mm Sound Films For Rent 
EDUCATIONALS s MARCH OF TIME . MUSICALS 
CARTOONS * COMMUNITY SINGS e COMEDIES 
Free Catalog on Request. 
LEWIS FILM SERVICE 
Dept. of Lawrence 149 No. Broadway 
Camera Shop Wichita 2, Kans. 
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were very active and received considerable attention. 
During the registration period, information cards were 
distributed, entitled “Previews for You”, which indi- 
cated that any of the films or filmstrips included on 
that card could be previewed at request. Projectors 
and projectionists were available to provide this service. 

As a part of the formal program, two panel dis 
cussions were conducted on audio-visual materials. The 
first was directed by Mr. Joseph Nerden, Connecticut 
State Supervisor of Audio-Visual Education. The 
discussion was directed around a group of questions 
and answers pertinent to the industrial arts teacher. 
The second panel discussion was conducted somewhat 
differently. It was called a “Festival of Films’. During 
this period, films on industrial arts subjects were 
projected and then discussed as to their value and use. 


Stamford Public Library Film Division 


More and more public libraries are adding 16mm 
film divisions. Following is an account of how the 
Stamford Public Library, Stamford, Connecticut, insti- 
tuted and built up its film division. The film division 
of the Ferguson Library, of Stamford, was organized 
in January, 1946, as an experimental venture. It started 
with a small revolving collection of films from the 
government, the University of Connecticut, and from 
private agencies and corporations. A projector was 
bought which was lent free to civic groups planning 
admission-free programs. 


An Expanding Program 


As time went on, the collection of films grew. Some 
were purchased, others given on long-term deposit or 
as gifts. The large free film services, mostly, helped 
to swell the embryo collection. Today the Ferguson 
Library is able to offer 100 to 150 titles each month 
During the first year, 1,296 films were. loaned, or 
shown within the library, to a total audience of 144,654 
persons. In the 12-month period just ended, the num- 
ber of films loaned totaled 4,554 and the 
430,207, an increase of almost 400 percent. 


audience 


The response to the library’s film program in this 
typical community of 65,000 was so enthusiastic that 
it resulted in the school authorities’ asking the public 
library to serve as its visual education center until 
such time as they might organize their own. 

In January, 1946, there were 12 projectors owned 
in the Stamford area; today the known total stands 
at 105, purchased, it is said, because of the library 
program. The Ferguson Library film service has been 
accomplished on the amazingly low budget of $1,500 
for each of the two years. 
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FILM LIBRARY ASSISTANT—Legal resident of New 
York State, preferably veteran, to assist in theatrical and 
non-theatrical distribution of 35mm. and 16mm. motion 
pictures. 2 years minimum experience in similar work 
essential. Starting salary $2640. Reply Box ES-2, The 
Educational Screen, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ilinois. 
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ANFA Members Discuss Film Industry Relations 


Full cooperation between 16 and 
35mm film interests in meeting the 
rapidly-expanding needs of the movie 
minded public was urged at a meeting 
in New York City of the Allied Non 
Theatrical Film Association, at which 
leaders in the manufacturing, distribut 
ing and library branches of the indus 
try took part in discussing the subject 
“What’s Ahead for 16mm In 1948?” 

“The most important problem in 
the relations of 16 and 35mm _ films 
today,” said William F. Kruse, Presi 
dent of ANFA and Vice-President of 
United World Films, “is how more 
films of all sizes may be made avail 
able to more people. We are all part 
of the same industry,—an industry 
which has realized only a fraction of 
its potential capacity. There are un 
doubtedly some malpractices which 
must be corrected, and a general code 
of ethics for the 16mm industry is 
in preparation. The question of the size 
of the film, however, must not prevent 
the working out of amicable relations 
between all branches of the film in 
dustry.” 

Samuel Goldstein, President of Com 
monwealth Pictures, and head of the 
ANFA Distributors’ Division, de 
scribed 16mm as an integral part of 
the film industry, “not a by-product 
or a sub-standard adjunct of 35mm.” 
However, he said no one had yet 
successfully defined the distinction 
between the terms “theatrical” and 
“non-theatrical.”” He also claimed the 
demarcation was growing less clear as 
the major producing companies en 
larged their 16mm divisions. 


Tom Brandon of Brandon Films, 
speaking for the ANFA Library Di- 
vision, said that film libraries were 
the first to feel the effect of consumer 
complaints and needs. In entering the 
new year, he said, the film libraries 
should join with other branches of 
the industry to find new markets for 
this “the most mobile, portable and 
effective of mediums for education 
America is the most ‘organized’ coun 
try in the world: these different orga 
nized groups provide us with an almost 
unlimited potential market, which we 
must exploit. A film library must be 
prepared to serve every group in the 
community.” 

He also called for continual vigil 
ance on the part of the entire film 
industry against restrictive regulations 
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and censorship which would strangle 
its growth, and called for joint con 
sideration by both theater owners and 
16mm interests in those instances 
where competitive conflict or other 
abuses by either appeared 

William K Hedwig, of Nu-Art 
Films, pleaded for a more formalized 
code of ethical practices in the industry 
He emphasized the goal of quality in 
both product and performance, at the 
same time affirming that there is room 
in the industry for all who want to 
enter it. 

This thought was seconded by 
Robert Maroney, head of the foreign 
16mm distribution division of R.K.O 
Pictures, who said the major film com 
panies were “selling entertainment, not 
the size of a particular film” and that 
“cooperation between us is both nec 
essary and possible.” 


Friendly Team of Competitors 
Aid Community Fund Drive 


Watching Bill DeVry, president of 
DeVry Corporation, and Harry Mon- 
son, vice president and sales director 
of Ampro Corporation, work together 





Bill DeVry and Harry Monson 


in friendly harmony to aid Chicago's 
Community Fund Drive, you wouldn't 
suspect that they are competitive 
manufacturers of cine equipment. They 
are shown congratulating each other 
as they received red-feathered “Oscars” 
for going over their quotas in this 
charitable drive. Bill DeVry was chair 
man of the Professional Group and 
Harry Monson headed the Photo 
graphic Industry Group of Chicago. 
Whether it’s working together for 
a philanthropic cause, or playing to 
gether in pursuit of a golf ball (which 
they’ve often done), Bill and Harry 
exemplify the friendly feeling that 
can exist among competing firms. 
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ROBERT E. SCHREIBER, Editor 
Supervisor of Teaching Aids 
Mishawaka (Indiana) Public Schools 


Paul Wagner to 
Bell & Howell Company 


Appointment of Paul A. Wagner as 
Sales Manager of the Education Di- 
vision is announced by the Bell & 
Howell Company, precision motion 
picture equipment manufacturers. 





Paul A. Wagner 


Mr. Wagner began his career in the 
motion picture industry while he was 
still a student at the University of 
Chicago, where he used a Filmo camera 
to make campus newsreels of student 
activities. After receiving his Bachelor 
of Arts degree from the University of 
Chicago in 1937, Wagner was a Carne- 
gie Fellow at Yale University, receiv- 
ing his master’s degree in 1940. He 
worked with the Universal News Reel 
Company and also made experimental 
education films at the University of 
Chicago, previous to a five-year period 
of service with the United States Navy. 
He was the Navy Department’s first 
Audio-visual Aids Officer, and later 
served as educational advisor at the 
Naval War College. 

In his new position, Mr. Wagner 
will supervise sales of Bell & Howell 
products to educational institutions, 
under the direction of Mr. W. A. Moen, 
General Sales Manager, and Mr. J. H. 
300th, merchandising vice-president. 
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Oth. , Lanvensay 
‘4 
64 PAGE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EQUIPMENT 


CATALOG 





The most complete catalog ever published by the 
manufacturers of the famous SOLAR Enlargers, 
B&J Speed Press Cameras, GROVER and B&J 
View Cameras. Fully illustrates and describes 
hundreds of items every photographer needs. 
Nineteen full pages of lenses of every make and 
description from one-half inch to 80-inch focal 
lengths. Cine, commercial, portrait and process. 
The most complete lens stock available! Every- 
thing photographic from America's leading 
photographic manufacturer and supply house. 


Write today for this valuable Free Book. 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 
Manufacturers for Fifty Years 
Dept. ES-2. 321 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, U.S.A. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Catalog of 
AIDS TO VISUAL EDUCATION 


Valuable information on latest film 
strips, 2°' x 2"' slides, and projectors 
of all pes for use in visual instruction. 


Send for your free copy TODAY! 
THE STANLEY BowmMAR Co. 
Aids to Viewal 
2067 














New York 23. N Y 
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VACUUMATE 


VAPORATE 


EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENT 


amie, MOVIE FILM PROTECTION 


TREATMENT 

LASTS THE PTR 

LIFE OF OIL FINGER MARKS 
CLIMATE 


THE FILM 
Ask yeer Dealer 
Vacuumate Corp.. W. 43rd St., N.Y.C. 18, N.Y. 


~ 


1 Northwestern University MARIMBA COEDS 


Full Reel Concert! 


National Trophy 
Winners— Directed by 
Clair Omar Musser—in 
‘WOMAN SPEAKS’ 

Thriller! 


* * a 
Write H. A. Spanuth, 
Film Studios of Chicage 

135 S. La Salle 
Dept. E Chieago 3 


MAKE ‘YOUR OWN LANTERN SLIDES 











SLIDECRAFT Co 
257 AUOLEY ST 
SOUTH ORANGE, NJ 









A ‘) * 
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Write for samples and prices, Dept. E. 
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Healy Percolates to 
Coffey Grounds at EB 


Laurin H. Healy has been appointed 
director of Public Relations and Ad- 
vertising for Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, it was announced recently by 
C. Scott Fletcher, president of the 
educational motion picture producing 
company. 

Healy succeeds Jack C. Coffey, who 
left his position as advertising and 
director of EB Films on 
opening his own 
company for 


promotion 
January 1 and is 
national distribution 
visual training materials for business 
purposes. Miss Margot Marten- 
Hughes, editor of the EB Films News, 
will continue to edit this magazine and 
will serve as assistant to Healy. 

Joining the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica in December, 1945, after nearly 
four years in the U.S. Naval Reserve, 
named public relations 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films in January, 1947. With the new 
appointment, Fletcher said, the films 
company’s public relations and adver- 
tising departments are being combined 
into one department. 


Healy was 
director of 


Coffey's Cup 


Jack C. Coffey has announced the 
formation of the Jack C. Coffey Com- 
pany effective January 1, 1948, as 


national distributors of visual training 
aids for business purposes, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

Coffey will serve as exclusive dis- 
tributor in the United States and Can- 
ada for the Jam Handy Organization’s 
packaged sales training sound motion 
pictures and sound slidefilms. He will 
also distribute sound slidefilm projec- 
tors and screens and 16mm _ sound 
motion picture projectors to concerns 
using visual training aids in connection 
with this visual training material from 
offices at 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Chicago Civic Opera Building. 

Coffey has had a distinguished career 
in visual education work before orga- 
nizing his own business. He is resign- 
ing as director of advertising and 
promotion of Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, world’s producer 
of classroom sound motion pictures, 
after serving in that capacity 
January, 1944. Before then, for eight 
years, he was an account executive 
with the Jam Handy Organization, 
and prior to that was in sales promo- 
tion, advertising and sales training 
work with the Frigidaire Division of 
General Motors in Dayton, Ohio. 

The Jack C. Coffey Company plans 
to establish a national distributing 
organization with representatives in the 


largest 


since 


metropolitan areas of the country early 
in 1948 and others being added later. 
While it will specialize in Jam Handy 
films and slidefilms, it will add other 
lines of visual training materials for 


business purposes. 


jis the 


Speier to Film Guild 


Film Guild of America, Inc., has 
announced the appointment of Mr 
Roy M. Speier to serve as its district 
representative for greater St 
Louis and surrounding areas. Mr. 
Speier has been a resident of St. 
for the past 30 years and is the former 
Photo 


sales 
Louis 
owner and operator of Roy’s 
Laboratory of that city. 

Guild, with offices in Chicago 
exclusive Midwest distributor 
of Official Films and Soundies pictures 
Prints of pictures included in these 
stocked in all sizes in 
headquarters, 


Film 


two lines are 
Film Guild's 
and are sold direct to camera shops, 
camera departments of large retail 
organizations, and ‘dealers in photo 
graphic equipment and supplies 


Chicago 





Equipment 











Sonomaster from Victor 


\ completely new dual-speed record 
he Sonomaster, which is de- 
scribed as the ultimate in 
playing equipment for the institutional 
market, has just been announced by 
the Victor Animatograph Corporation, 
Davenport, lowa. The Sonomaster 1s 
being manufactured by the Sandwick 
Bowen Corporation and will be mar- 
keted exclusively by the world-wide 
distributor and dealer organization of 
the Victor Corporation, a Division of 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation. 


player, t 
record 


Technically, the Sonomaster features 
variable reluctance high- 
pickup which is 


the new GE 
fidelity (magnetic) 
wholly unaffected by changes in tem- 
perature and humidity. It is equipped 
with a natural sapphire stylus which 
is soft-spring mounted and operates 
with only one-once Unlike 
other pickups which respond to vibra 
tions in all directions, this pickup is 
notable for its clean response. 


pressure. 





The Sonomaster 


Educational Screen 


The Sonomaster is a completely 
self-contained instrument with its own 
powerful amplifier and speaker. The 
amplifier is a four-stage, six-tube unit 
including rectifier. Power output is 
14 watts and the amplifier has separate 
channels for microphone and phono 
graph, since in addition to its fine 
record-playing qualities, the Sonomas 
ter is also an efficient public address 


system. 
A 10-inch heavy duty permanent 
magnet dynamic speaker (25 watt 


capacity) with remarkable fidelity of 
performance on both speech and musi 
at all volume settings has been express 
ly designed for the Sonomaster. The 
new instrument operates on 50 cycle, 
110-120-130 volt AC. The export model 
is identical except that its operation 
is from 50-60 cycle, 220-230-240 volt 
alternating current sources for which 
a voltage selector is provided at no 
additional cost. 

Considering the incorporation of so 
many quality features, the Sonomaster 
has a high degree of portability, weigh 
ing but 40 pounds. The outside di 

finished 
wide and 


mensions of its beautifully 
case are 22%" long, 16 
11” high. 


' 


Revere Markets New 
16mm Camera 


With this new l6mm Magazine 
Load Camera, Revere Camera Com- 
pany made their entry in the 16mm 
motion picture field before 200 guests 
at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago. 
Introduced to the Midwest photo- 
graphic trade, along with the new 
Revere “16” Sound Projector, the 





New Revere Camera 


camera embodies many advanced fea 
tures, including a built-in micromatic 
telescopic view finder 


Twin-Speaker Unit for 
Kodascope FS-10-N 

A Twin-Speaker Unit, offering 
greater sound volume and _ definite 
gains in tonal quality, is available now, 
in strictly limited quantities, as stand 
ard equipment with Sound Kodascope 
FS-10-N Projectors. 

The unit consists of two twelve-inch 
speakers built into the halves of a con 
venient carrying case that can be set 
up in several ways—joined or separated 
—to make 
coverage in any auditorium. Set side 


possible optimum sound 
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Twin-Speaker Unit 


by side, placed at an angle to cover 
the audience, or located at opposite 
sides of the auditorium stage or plat 
form and sameaiael by an accessory 
cord, the twin speakers offer a flex 
adjusting sound to the 
arrangement of the seats and the size 


auditorium. Since 


ible means of 


and shape of the 


the speakers utilize the full output of 
the amplifier, there’s greater sound 
volume when it’s needed. 

The Sound Kodascope FS-10-N pro- 
jector will be available with either the 
single speaker or with the twin speak- 


ers 


Radiant Screens Join the 
Service” at Home 
And Abroad 


The popular 52” x 70” Portable Tri- 
. ? . . 

pod Projection Screen designed by 
Radiant Manufacturing Corp. will play 
an important role in showing educa- 
tional and recreational films to our 
Military Personnel in Germany, Korea, 
Japan and China. Radiant has just 
received a new order for over 3000 of 
these Projection Screens, the first to be 
built in accordance with new combined 


THE LIGHTER-WEIGHT PROJECTOR YOU'VE DREAMED ABOUT IS HERE 





The New Under 31 tb.Bantam” at $325 
Gives You BIG Projector Features Plus 
Many New Exclusive DeVry Refinements 


* Brilliant, Flickerless Pictures 

* Amazingly Life-Like Sound 

* 2000 ft. Film Capacity 

* 750-1000 Watt Illumination 

* Light Out-Put Exceeds 200 Lumens 
* Sound and Silent Projection 

* Fast Motor-Driven Rewinding 

* Coated Projection Lens 

* Coated Condenser Lens 

* Automatic Loop Setter 

* Rotating Sound Drum 

* Prefocused Exciter Lamp 

* Simplest Film Threading 

* Instant, Positive Tilting 

* Precision Built of Quality Materials 
* Absolute Film Protection 

* Motor Driven Forced-Air Cooling 
* Operation on Either AC or DC 





ONLY FROM DeEVay | wf 
do you get lémm projector: designed and built by the 
same croftumen whose Jimm equipment is wed to pro 
duce the “perfect show” im the Worlds finer theaters 














NEW Dever “12000” 
THEATER PROJECTOR 











© Single Case “Ban- 
@ wm” with built-in 
@ -inch ALNICO 5 

permanent magnet 
speaker, is readily 
@ detachable for 
@ Placement at 
- screen as desired. 
©; Dual Case “Ban- 
@ 3 tam” projector and 
e 7 amplifier in one 
eo. case. 8” ALNICO $ 
e permanent magnet 
6 speaker in separate 
a matched case. 
e 
7 
ae 
o 

Your new DeVay “Bantam” has adequate dlumination (750- 

@ 1000 Wat) for projecting brilliant pictures in auditorrums, 
oe 
a ee -_ 
| DE VRY CORPORATION ES-E2 t 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill, t 
| Please give us full particulars on the new DeVay “Bentam” | 
| | 
| I 
| | 
| t 




















A CLEAR PreTURE OF OTHL. wATIONS 


The . 
UNITED NATIONS 


FILM BOARD APPROVES 
AND RECOMMENDS: 


“PATTERN 
FOR PEACE” 


(THE CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS) 


At last here is the film for which every- 
one has been asking and waiting. It is an 
explanation of the functions of the United 
Nations. It shows, with animation and 
a very clear commentary, how the or- 
ganization is set up and what the purpose 
of each department is. It describes the 
necessity for each council, who its mem- 
bers are. It explains the veto. It is a 
complete guide to the U.N., an educa- 
tional illustrated lecture on a topic which 
is uppermost in everyone's mind today. 


fomm b/w sound, 2 reel, rental 
$2.50 single day. Sale $44.00 list. 


(Issued by the British Office of Information) 


Official Distributors in 
the United States 


FILMS of tHe 


NATIONS, Inc. 





55 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Ask your dealer or write us for nearest address 
where film is availabie. 


. .* * . 
Write for your complimentary copy of our Rental 


Catalog or Sales releases of films on foreign 
nations and the United Nations Organization. 
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Army-Navy rigid standards of specifi 
cations. In addition, Radiant Manu 
facturing Corp. is now filling an order 


for 3000 of their Fold-Pak, portable 
fold'ng screens, to be used by the 
National Guard here at home 


The Harris Electrotone 

Manufacturing Company. 
full 
line of radio-phonograph combinations 


he Harris 


los Angeles, California, offers a 


and transcription playback instruments 





The Electrotone, Model D 


Among the models available are the 


Electrotone Supreme, Model 4000, an 
automatic radio-phonograph for world- 
wide use on 110-220 volts of either 
AC or DC current; the Electrotone 
Model 3000, and automatic radio-phono 
graph combination; the Electrotone 
Custom Built, Model 200A, a deluxe 
automatic phonograph; the Electrotone 
Model 60, also an automatic electric 
phonograph; the Partophone, Model 
20, available with electric or spring 
motor. Also available are the follow 
ing transcription playback instruments 
Model 100, Model D, Model 50; Models 
D and 50 are transcription playback 
instruments with removable 12” 
speakers. 

For further information, write to the 
Harris Manufacturing Co., 2422 W 
7th St., Angeles, California. 


New Filmo Auto-8 Camera 


Offering many features never before 


Los 


built into any 8mm camera, the Filmo 
Auto-8 magazine loading 8mm movie 
camera is announced by the Bell & 


Howell Company, Chicago. 
Some of the outstanding innovations 


incorporated in B&H’s newest Filmo 


are the following: (1.) 7Two-Lens Tur- 
ret—includes the Filmocoted {/1.9 
and 1%” £/3.5 focusing mount lenses 


which are interchangeable with other 
special purpose lenses; (2.) Lens-Seat 
ing Arrangement—a feature which per- 
mits the operator to screw the lens 
firmly into the turret and then adjust 
the graduation marks to the most con- 
venient position for his individual read 
ing; (3.) Magazine Loading and Etec- 


loading and unloading the 
Auto-8 is said to be fast and exact, 
and B&H states further that in the 
interlock between ejector and film foot- 
new “mistake proof” 


tor System 


age dial lies a 
feature—the ejector button will not dis 
the magazine unless and until 
the footage dial is reset. The operator 
can’t forget to reset the dial; (4.) 
{udible and Visible Footage Indica- 
The Filmo Auto-8 nine 
film run per winding; (5) Oper 
Speeds—There are five opera- 
speeds (16, 24, 32, 48, and 64 


single picture 


kk rdge 


tors has a 
foot 
ating 
ting 
second), a 


frames per 


release, and a _ continuous 
lock that the 


get into the picture himself 


Adjustable Sheet Film Tank 


Announcement of the FEDCO DeLuxe 
Adjustable Sheet Film Tank, been 
made by Fedco Products, 37 Murray 
Street, New York City. The tank 
with the familiar red top accepts all 
sheet film from 21%4"x3%” to 4”x 
5”, either cut film or pack. It is quite 
similar to conventional roll film tanks in 
its operation. It has a which is 
loaded from one end, using a specially 
designed fool-proof feeder to insure get 


operation 


allows movie maker to 


has 


new 


sizes 


reel 


ting one film in each slot. Another 
feature of the tank is its compactness, 
thus permitting the use of only 45 


ounces of solution. 





New Film Tank 


The new tank measures only 5%4”x 
6%” by 5%” high. It is made of acid- 
resistant bakelite, thoroughly _light- 


trapped, and the central well is so de- 
signed that a stem-type thermometer may 
be inserted directly into the solution. 


De Mornay-Budd Flashing Unit 


A new Flashing Unit has _ recently 
been announced by De Mornay-Budd., 
Inc., 475 Grand Concourse, New York 
ai, mm. 2 


The unit is intended to be used on cam 


eras using the new “synchro-shutters” 
with which many of the recent models 
are being fitted. It is available with 
a suitable rubber-covered cord and 
“Sack-plug” which fits the outlets on 
Ilex, Kodak and Rapax (Wollensak) 
shutters. 


An interesting feature of the Flashing 
Unit lies in the fact that, at any future 
time, it may be converted into a Press 
Synchronizer by the addition of the 
solenoid unit. Multiple extension out- 
lets and a Kalart Focuspot outlet are 
provided. 


Educational Screen 





teaching subjects are presented ] in the cultivation of cotton from the 

. 2 Single-Stroke Gothi Introduction. 2 time the seed 1s planted until the bales 
Slidefilms Vertical Capitals IHT LEF AVW arrive at the mill. 

3. Vertical Capitals MN YZXK4 Cotton—From Mill to Finished 

d SI id OQCG. 4. Vertical Capitals 069 DUJ Product (27 frames, b & w, teacher’s 

an aes PRB 5. Vertical Capitals 725& and manual)—picturing the processes and 

Spacing procedures involved in transforming 

the raw cotton into finished products. 











g@ POPULAR SCIENCE PUBLISH- m SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDU- Another new addition to the SVE 
ING CO., 353 Fourth Ave., New York CATION, INC., 100 East Ohio St Picturol (filmstrip) Library is a paleon 
10, has released a new color Teach-O Chicago, has recently added to its tology filmstrip: 

Filmstrip series and a new slide set Industrial Geography series two new Dinosaurs (34 frames, b & w, teach 
Primary Arithmetic (6 color film filmstrips based on the cotton industry er’s manual)—introducing the student 
strips)—a filmstrip presentation of and produced with the cooperation ot to sonie of the strangest creatures 
numbers and their use, based upon con the National Cotton Council of Amer ever to inhabit the earth. The manual 
ica, Memphis, Tennessee and dinosaur reproductions pictured 
were prepared under the direction of 
Cotton—From Field to Mill (31 Professor J. Willis Stovall, Director 
frames, b & w, teacher’s manual) of the Museunr of the University of 

showing some of the important steps Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 


Coronet INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


Presents 


i 

| ; oe Kr 2. Eh 

How many children are in a oe 
going to the school picnic? How 


many twos are there ‘in 16? 
r N 


= 
“The Twos in Division” 
crete experiences of school children in Ww Ps | S j C 





grades one, two and _ three The six 
strips are titled: [Vhat Numbers Mean, 
Zero a Place Holder, A Number Family a . 
in Addition, Compound Subtraction, The : 
Threes, The Twos in Divisi 

Primary Arithmetic (50 Kodachrome 
slides)—a slide set covering much the NATURAL SCIENCE 
same subject area as the filmstrips 
Like the filmstrip series, the slide set ‘ motion films is one reel in length, 


Each of these new 16 mm. sound- 


- . . > oe —— o e : e aA 4 ; 
a illustrative and animated 2. and may be purchased in full color 
drawings, photographs and_ charts ‘ : : 

for $90, or in black and white for 


3oth slides and strips were edited by 
Dr. Foster Grossnickle, authority in only $45. They are also available 


the field of primary arithmetic. ; Bele heey Xe ss dl at nominal rates through leading 

@ JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION, Mammels of ie Countryside : fidm-lending libraries, 

2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich., f 

offers the following new slidefilms: 
Heat (11. slidefilms)—the newest BUSINESS EDUCATION 

addition to Jam Handy’s “Air Age Oe ee 

Physics” teaching slidefilm series. Sub - = 

jects included in the new group are 


r m ‘ - non > - = . - . ee 3 
1. Temperature. 2. Heat Expansion. Li ; & 
3. Gas Expansion. 4. Measurement of ~.¥ ‘a = 
Heat. 5. Fusion. 6. Vaporization ik 


7. Refrigeration. 8. Humidity. 9. Heat > ve at ke , Tf 
Transfer. 10. Putting Heat to Work. 
11. Internal Combustion Engines. 


Technical Lettering—A Unit of 
Drafting (5 slidefilms)—the following SOCIAL STUDIES 


D®O OHO 
ONAN GRE MF AF oO, De ant 
XXX KKK GRE ml Goat 
BP ee o* 4A Ak 2 ~ ee Jack's Visit to Costa Rica 


complete catalog, or further ' _ TL eee aeanel bl 
information on Purchase, Lease- O) ce) ate | FILMS 


Purchase, or Rental Sources. 


Ready to Type Building Typing Skill 


Which of these letters and numerals ‘are 


correctly made? Point out errors in the 
others 





“ . —_— ele} fe), ia ma:) ° 
Technical Lettering UILDING + CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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ELECTED FILMS 
for All Your Needs! 


Largest library of 


FREE (Sponsored) FILMS 


many in color 
* 
Over 500 of the best 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


for classroom use 
* 


High grade 
ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


for all ages and all types 
of groups 
oa 


The best films for use in 


DISCUSSION and INFORMAL 
EDUCATION 


Also: Travelogues, Sports and 
Recreation, Music, Social Sci- 
ence, and many others. 

« 


Write for New Classified 
Film List Today! 











on the Best 16mm 
SHORT SUBJECTS? 


Educational . .. Entertaining! 


“11 SPORTS 


SUBJECTS 


SWIMMING IN COLOR 


2 subjects in magnificent color, full of 
action, grace, and rhythm. One reel each. 


PARADE OF AQUATIC CHAMPIONS 
NATIONAL DIVING CHAMPIONS 


WRESTLING 


A series of 9 subjects, packed with ex- 
citement for young and old alike. Skill 
and prowess, with a liberal dash of 
musculor fun. First two listed are 2 reels, 
others one reel. 


WRESTLING FOLLIES 
INTERNATIONAL HEAVYWEIGHT 
WRESTLING CHAMPIONSHIP 
WORLD'S CHAMPION WOMEN’S 

WRESTLING CONTEST 
GRIPS AND GROANS 
TWIN TORNADOES 
GIANTS OF THE MAT 
MADCAP MELEE 
MODERN GLADIATORS 
THROUGH THE ROPES 


“ Available at leading Film Libraries. 
f Write for FREE catalog to Dept. 10. 


POST PICTURES CORP. 


a5? St. New York 19.N_Y 








@ PHOTO AND SOUND PRODUC- 
TIONS, 116 Natoma St., San Fran- 
cisco 5, Calif., has produced a new 
filmstrip series: 

A Study of Fractions (11 filmstrips) 
—an integrated visual and test program 
consisting of the following filmstrips: 
1. Units and Fractional Parts. 2. Mul 
tiple Fractions—Numerator and De- 
nominator. 3. Comparing Fractions— 
Adding and Subtracting. 4. Multiple 
Fractions—Improper Fractions. 5. Im- 


Mixed Num- 
Changing 


proper Fractions (cont.) 
bers. 6. Reducing and 
Fractions. 7a. Changing Fractions to 
a Common Denominator. 7b. Chang- 
ing Fractions to a Common Denom- 
inator. 8. Multiplying Fractions. 9. 
Dividing Fractions. 10. Reciprocals 
The Rule of Division. 
are by O. W. McGuire and are ac- 
companied by student’s test sheets, a 
teacher’s guide, and keys for quick 
correction of the test sheets 


The filmstrips 








Current Film News 








TFC Renewal Fees Revised 


According to a decision reached by 
the Trustees of Teaching Film Cus- 
todians, schools and libraries may now 
license black and white films for the 
life of the print up to ten years. The 
new license defines ten years as the 
maximum period of usefulness and 
all prints must be returned at the 
end of the ten-year period if they 
have not become unusable before that 
time. 

This new arrangement is offered 
as optional to film libraries and schools 
which desire to take advantage of it. 
The plan which has been in effect 
for the past eight years provides that 
films may be licensed for one, two, 
or three years, and the license re- 
newed annually for the fourth and 
subsequent years for $5.00 per reel 
for black and white subjects. Schools 
desiring to continue on this basis 
may do so. 

This new optional price schedule 
means that films licensed for three 
years at $30.00 per reel may now be 
licensed for ten years at $40.00 per 
reel. Libraries eligible for the dis- 
count price of $25.00 per reel for 
three years will pay $35.00 per reel 
for ten years. 





“PUPPY TROUBLE” 


The First of the series, TRAINING 
YOU TO TRAIN YOUR DOG. Three 
14mm Sound Films in Color or Black- 
and-White. 


Demonstrating 
the Puppy's 
First Lesson in 
House Manners. 





Helen Hayes & Lowell Thomas, Nar- 
rators. Blanche Saunders: Director. 
Louise Branch: Producer & Photogra- 
pher. 


UNITED SPECIALISTS, INC. 


America’s foremost producers of 
Dog Films 
PAWLING, NEW YORK 











m CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL 
FILMS, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, 
has completed the following produc- 
tions: 

Powers of Congress (1 reel, color or 
black and white)—a fantasy story de- 
fining and explaining the powers of 
Congress. Mr. Williams drops off to 
sleep for a few minutes to find himself 
confronted with a world in which 
Congress has been suspended and fed- 
eral authority dissolved. When he 
awakes, he has a better understanding 
of his own responsibility in the selec- 
tion of that body. Collaborator: Dr. 
John Day Larkin, Dean of the Division 
of Liberal Studies, Illinois Institute 
of Technology. 

Mammals of the Countryside (1 reel, 
color or black and white)—a represen- 
tative group of mammals that share 
the land with the farmer are studied 
in terms of their habits, habitat, and 
influence upon the farmer’s crops. Col- 
laborator: Robert Snedigar, Chicago 
Zoological Park. 


m@ UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC., 
445 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
presents the following educational film: 

The Story of the Bees (2 reels)— 
the complete life cycle of the bee 
shown in macro-photography, from the 
laying of the egg through the develop- 





“The Story of the Bees” 


ment of the larva and the emerging of 
the mature insect. The film has been 
edited from footage which won first 
prize at the Cannes World Film Fes 
tival 


Educational Screen 


gm ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN- 
NICA FILMS, 20 N. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago 6, has completed the fourth 
motion picture in its art series of edu 
cational films: 

Drawing With Pencil (one reel) 
This black and white sound film re 
cords the technique of one of America’s 
leading sketchers, Theodore Kautsky. 
in drawing a picture of a 17th-century 
cooper’s shop between Gloucester and 
Rockport, Massachusetts. All the im 
portant steps in pencil sketching are 
included in the film 


ee FRITH FILMS, Box 565, Holly 
wood, Calif., announces the following 
16mm sound releases: 


Patty Learns to Stop, Look and 
Listen—a safety film telling the true 
story of Patty Garman, who ran out 
on a crowded highway and was hit by 
a car. The ambulance took Patty to 
the hospital, where the bones in het 
legs were set and placed in traction 
Six weeks later with her legs in a 
cast, she was allowed to go home, but 
here too there were long weeks in bed 
Gradually the bones knit, and Patty 
learned to use crutches. Finally, Patty 
was able again to run and play with 
other children—though still limping 


Our Teacher, Mary Dean—a film on 
teaching, showing the important role 
played by the teacher, the great force 
she wields wherever life places her 


@ SIMMEL - MESERVEY, INC., 
Beverley Hills, Calif., presents a scien 
tific field-trip motion picture on Glacier 
National Park under the title: 


Glacier Park Studies (22 minutes, 
color and sound)—produced by Guy 
D. Haselton. Extensive use has been 
made of animation to portray the de 
velopment of land contours and the 
effect that glaciers have had in creating 
present-day geological formations. 

a 
@ FILM ALLIANCE OF AMER- 
ICA, INC., 1600 Broadway, New York 
19, has released for the British Infor 
mation Services a new film dealing 
with the world food situation today: 

The World is Rich (43 minutes) 
successor film to World of Plenty. This 
Paul Rotha production was made with 
the cooperation of Australia, Canada, 
India, Great Britain, the Netherlands, 
Union of South Africa, the U.S.S.R., 
and the U.S.A. The film makes clear 
that the backwardness of many coun 
tries coupled with floods and droughts 
never allowed enough food to feed all 
the people of the world. The United 
Nations measures formulated in the 
Food and Agriculture. Organization 
are dramatized, and the plans drawn up 
by the F.A.O. for the permanent im 
provement of farming throughout the 
world are described. The film will be 
distributed through the facilities of 
Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York, and a nationwide network 
of cooperating film libraries 


(Continued on page 104) 
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CUMBERLAND STORY 
5 Reels—47 Minutes 


This is the story of new methods which brought 
an old mine up to date. Dealing with the unique problems of 
drilling out under the sea, a mining engineer and the miners 
cooperate in using new techniques and modern machinery for 
the higher production of coal. The film shows by clever photography as well as by 
diagrams each step in the mining of the coal. Rental — $5.00 


COAL CRISIS 
2 Reels—21 Minutes 


Today Britain can hope to win her economic survival only by a great increase in 
industrial production. Success or failure depends on coal—for most of Britain’s power 
comes from the mines. The film explains the current situation and emphasizes the fact 
that on the mining industry rests the enormous responsibility of fighting for the nation’s 
survival. Available through the courtesy of the J. Arthur Rank Organization, Inc. 

Rental — $2.00 






Both these 16 mm sound films are available from 








BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


rey iita-+4 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20.N.Y 360 North Michigan Ave 
310 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 907 15th Street,N.W., Washing! 


AND FROM BRITISH CONSULATES AT 


Atlanta * Boston * Detroit * Houston * Los Angeles * Seattle 


















































































Trade Directory 
For the Audio-Visual Field 





FILMS 





W. J. Ahern, Film Bookings 
126 Lexington Ave., New York 16 
716 Federal St., Troy, N. Y. 
Association Films 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas 1, Tex. 
3228 Euclid \ve., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Bray Studios, Inc. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
Castle Films, Div. of United World 
Films, Inc. 
445 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Catholic Movies 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Church Film Service 
2595 Manderson St., Omaha 11, Neb. 
Collins Motion Picture Service 
502% &506St. PaulSt., Baltimore 2, Md. 
4 Race St., Cambridge, Md. 
Coronet Instructional Films 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, [1 
Dudley Pictures Corp. 
9908 Santa Monica Blvd., Beverly 
Hills, Cal. 
501 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Film Program Services 
1173 Avenue of the Americas, N. Y. C 
Films, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 
611 N. Tillamook St., Portland, Ore. 
109 N. Akard St., Dallas 1, Tex. 
101 Marietta St., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal 
68 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Films of the Nations, Inc. 
55 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Fryan Film Service 
Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gallagher Film Service 
113 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis 
639 N. 7th St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
General Films, Ltd. 
1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
General Pictures Productions 
621 Sixth Ave., Des Moines 9, la 
Heidenkamp Nature Pictures 
538 Glen Arden Dr., Pittsburgh 8, Pa 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. 
620 Ninth Ave., New York 18, N. ¥ 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. 
1560 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y 
International Film Bureau 
84 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Il. 
Knowledge Builders 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Ma 
1905 Sanderson Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
Library Films, Inc. 
25 . 45th St., New York 19, N. Y 
March of Time Forum Edition 
369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y 
Mogull’s, Inc. 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. 
145 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Official Films, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Peak Films Productions 
65 Barons Keep, London, W-14, Eng. 
Portafilms 
1520.N. LaBrea Ave., Los Angeles 28, Cal 
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The Princeton Film Center 

55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J 
Religious Film Service 

5121 W. Devon Ave., Chicago 30, IIl 
Simmel-Meservey, Inc. 

321 S. Beverly Ir., Beverly Hills, Cal 
Southern Visual Films 

686-9 Shrine Plidg., Memphis 1, Tenn 
Voeational Guidance Films, Inc. 

2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 
Art Zeiller Visual Education Service 

57 Washington St., Newark 2, N. J 





Mogull’s Inc. 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. 
145 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Radiant Manufacturing Corp. | 
1215 S. Talman Ave., Chicago 8, Ill 
Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 1, Tenn 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc, 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS AND SUPPLIES 





Bell & Howell Co. 

7117 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill 
Calthoun Company 

101 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga 

1110% Taylor St., Columbia 6, S. ¢ 
Carroll W. Rice Co. 

Audio Visual Center, 

424 40th St., Oakland 9, Cal 
Collins Motion Picture Service 

502% & 506St. PaulSt., Baltimore 2, Md 

4 Race St., Cambridge, Md. 
Cc omprehensive Service Corporation 

245 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
DeVry C orporation 

1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, II] 
castman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
Gallagher Film Service 

113 S. Washington, Green Bav, Wis 

639 N. 7th St., Milwaukee, Wis 
General Films, Ltd. 

1534 138th Ave., Regina, Sask. 

156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont 
General Pictures Productions 

621 Sixth Ave., Des Moines 9, Ia 
Hirsch & Kaye 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 

1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 

432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md 

1905 Sanderson Ave., Scranton, Pa 
Mogull’s Ine. 

68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. 

145 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y 
Ralke Company 

829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 

409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. 
S. 0. S. Cinema Supply Corp. 

449 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
Southern Visual Films 

686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 1, Tenn 
Swank Motion Pictures, Inc. 

614 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis 5, Mo 
Visual Edueation Incorporated 

12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex. 

2010 N. Field St., Dallas 1, Tex. 

1012 Jennings Ave., Ft. Worth 2, Tex 

3905 S. Main, Houston 4, Tex. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 
Art Zeiller Visual Education Service 

157 Washington St., Newark 2, N.. 





SCREENS 





Fryan Film Service 

Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
General Pictures Productions 

€21 Sixth Ave., Des Moines 9, la. 
Hirsch & Kaye 

239 Sixth Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal 


PICTURES 





Informative Classroom Picture Series 
40 Ionia N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich 





SLIDEFILMS 





Simmel-Meservey, Inc. 

321 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Cal 
Visual Research Company 

30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 2, Ill 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 





SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 





Hirsch & Kaye 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal 
Klein & Goodman, Inc. 

18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. 

145 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y 
Visual Research Company 

30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 2, III. 





SLIDES (3!/, x 4 and larger) 





Keystone View Co. 

Meadville, Pa. 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 

409 Harrison St., Davenport, la 
Slidecraft Co. 

257 Audley St., South Orange, N. J 





SLIDE, FILMSLIDE and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 





Comprehensive Service Corporation 

245 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
DeVry Corporation 

1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, IIl 
General Films, Ltd. 

1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask. 

156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
GoldE Manufacturing Co. 

1220 W. Madison St., Chicago 7, IIL. 
Hirsch & Kaye ; 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Keystone View Co. 

Meadville, Pa. } 
Ralke Company 

829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 

409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia 
Southern Visual Films 

686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 1, Tenn 
Viewlex, Inc. 

35-01 Queens Blvd., Long Island City 
Visual Research Company 

30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 2, Il. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 


Educational Screen 


